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In the next number of 
HARPER’S BAZAR, 


which will be the first issue of Volume 29, will be begun the 
publication of a brilliant serial by MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


Its title is, 
“MRS. GERALD,” 
and it will be illustrated by W. A. ROGERS. 


, WHOLE AND CLEAN. 
Sly virtue or duty whose claims are next to the highest 

of all human obligations is practised nowadays as a 
maiter of course by well-bred people. Especially and 
most enthusiastically is it cultivated by members of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, to the astonishment,and incredulity al- 
most, of those who, like Svengali, cannot conceive of the 
necessity or pleasure of so much ‘‘tubbing.” Efforts are 
constantly made to extend the benetits of cleanliness to 
the class which least esteem it, their lack of appreciation 
being due to their ignorance of the saving grace of soap 
aud water; and public baths are mercifully becoming 
more numerous, while it is hoped that the cheap laundries, 
where poor overworked wives and mothers can enjoy 
those facilities which are lacking in their contracted quar- 
ters, may increase in the same proportion. 

Paint, patches, and powdered hair were, in truth, in a 
former day, not conducive to thorough neatness, nor was 
the condition bettered by the strong perfumes which were 
used in lavish fashion. The well-known lines in which 
Pope revenged himself on his former idol, although in- 
spired by malignity and spite, were bitterly truthful, as it 
is beyond question that Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
brilliant, intellectual, and wonderfully progressive, had, as 
has been tersely said, ‘‘a weakness which she shared with 
Dr. Johnson—an inadequate appreciation of clean linen.” 
To be ‘‘ by turns a slattern or a belle” was no uncommon 
occurrence; still, it is a disenchantment to learn that the 
famous Duchess of Devonshire was a dowdy in the morn- 
ing, that critical hour when a woman should be as sweet 
and fresh as Venus rising from the waves, and through 
the same means, the indispensable bath, which gives a 
daintiness that enlances every charm and brightens even 
the homeliest of her sex 

Small wonder is it, then, that in an age which neglected 
the imperative needs of the body the founder of Methodism 
should have deemed it necessary to preach that “ cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness.” 

Nowhere does the saying find its truth more thoroughly 
demonstrated than in that religious sect which so prettily 
and quaintly claims for its adherents the title of Friends. 
How spotless and uncrumpled are their garments! The 
tranquil spiritual life carries its exquisite propriety into 
all their outward belongings and governs every action, 
and there is a delightful repose of manner which many 
a worldling might sigh to possess. In their harmonious 
purity of soul and body what a contrast are these serene 
religionists to the mistaken zealots who did penance for 
their sins, or who would fain have become saints by 
mortifying the flesh. To imaginations so distorted as 
those of the latter no incongruity presented itself, and 
physical neglect with its attendant horrors was thought to 
be the surest method of making them ‘* whole, and clean, 
and meet for Heaven.” 

Strangely enough, personal cleanliness can exist in its 
highest state, and the devotion to it be carried to a luxu- 
rious extent, while it stops so short of the next degree in 
the scale of virtues as to be an anomaly when considered 
in its relation to the moral impurity of those who thus 
sedulously care for the body. 

In spite of conflicting instances, however, most of us find 
that there is a correspondence between the exquisite dainti- 
ness of the shrine and the pure spirit within. Masters of 
beautiful language have put this feeling into words; one 
speaks of the ‘smooth unwrinkled souls that keep their 
bodies fair and fresh.” Another describes the simple attire 
of a young woman as “arranged with that scrupulous 
attention to neatness and cleanliness which we often find 
united with that purity of mind of which it is a natural 
emblem.” Very lovely is the sketch of the Sunday toilette 
of a young girl in whose ‘‘aspect there was a familiar 
gladness and a holiness that you could play with, and yet 
reverence it as much as ever.” ‘‘ Fresh was Phoebe, more- 
over, and airy and sweet in her apparel, as if nothing that 
she wore had ever been put on before, or, if worn, were 
all the fresher for it, and with a fragrance as if it had 
lain among the rose-buds.” 


SOME WAYS OF LOOKING. 
HAD meant, of course, to make my way at once to 
Mrs. Van Twiller, who was standing on the hearth-rug 
as I entered, examining with Mr. Watson a Japanese curio 
he had taken from the mantel-piece. 

Mr. Watson has been to Japan, and, like every one else 
who goes there, if only for a week or two, he regards him- 
self as a connoisseur, missing no opportunity to discuss 
with you any specimen of Japanese art he sees, confusing 
you with unpronounceable names, bewildering you with 
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rhapsodies and reverential epithets, and sometimes, I con- 
fess, amusing you with caressing strokes of tender fin 
over the features of some hideous god at which no Jap- 
anese would look. The only conspicuous and enthusias- 
tic connoisseurs to be met with to-day, as I once heard 
Professor Prodgers say, are those who discuss Japanese 
bric-A-brac. European travellers produce no more. Too 
many other people go that same way. But one often 
wishes, as the Professor has also said, that these people 
had a little of the manly modesty and true appreciation 
of Mr. Alfred Parsons, who frankly confessed when he 
came back that the art of Japan was not to be grasped in 
a moment, and never to be rightly understood except by 
those who were willing to shift their point of view quite 
over to that of this interesting people, recognizing that 
they belonged to a different race, had different traditions, 
a different civilization, and therefore an art not to be 
judged by comparing it with standards of our own. I 
did not hear Mr. Watson when he spoke to-day, but Mrs. 
Van Twiller told me afterward that he bad looked a long 
time at the vase he held in his hand, sighed once or twice 
softly as he stroked it, and then said, ‘‘ When you die car- 
ry it with you to Praxiteles.” 

Mrs. Van Twiller had smiled at me across the room as I 
came in, and nodded her head quietly in the direction of 
the lady pogenen by the door. I knew then that I was 
expected to stay by her. This lady was alone, and looking 
ill at ease; her plump hands, in new white gloves much too 
tight and too stiff for the short fingers they encased, were 
crossed just below the waist-line. I had met her before, 
and had known her at once to be one of those uncomfort- 
able persous always on the mind of a hostess, and always 
a burden to every other guest who tries to do the civil 
thing—a person who seems detached and isolated from 
every interest about her, like a martyr patiently waiting 
to be amused. Every subject you present to such people 
is quickly disposed of, while they stand waiting with set 
expression for your next one, like a hungry dog to whom 
you have thrown a bite he has swallowed without chewing, 
his eyes riveted on you for another. You are bound to 
follow your first contribution with a second. ‘The air of 
quiet waiting compels you. 

Naturally 1 began, as every one does, to speak of Calvé's 
mad scene in Hamlet, that exquisite and marvellous bit of 
art that stands over and above all other work of its kind 
ever seen among us. Indeed, when this beautiful creation 
is spoken of, even those critics who have always written 
with a tight curb-bit on every emotion likely to run off 
with them, are now giving their enthusiasm free rein. 
There is not a play of fancy nor a figure of delight they 
have not allowed themselves when regarding her. Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s guest, however, said all she had to say, and 
finished: ‘‘ Yes, she is wonderful. I tell every one I 
know that it is the thing to see.” I felt the subject dis- 
posed of, and was about to begin with another, wuen Mr. 
Patterson joined us. 

Mr. Patterson does not live in New York. He is poor 
and embittered, though he thinks he is only very much in 
earnest about the riguts of the poor man. He had heard 
us say ‘‘ opera,” which inspired him at once. ‘* It is very 
extraordinary,” he said, “that your rich classes are so in- 
different to the needs of the poor. I noticed box after 
box empty one night last week. Their owners were 
probably tired of the toy that had amused them. But 
why did they not send their seats to their poor relations 
or triends? it spoiled my evening thinking of all the peo- 
ple who might have been there.” 

I ventured to suggest that but for the liberality of these 
same rich people we might have no opera at all; but 
though he looked surprised, he would not discuss it from 
that point of view. Neither would he understand that 
badly dressed people would themselves have been uncom- 
fortable there, or that to dress properly would have in- 
volved an expense quite beyond their means. And not 
living in New York, it seemed absurd to him to think that 
opera seats have sometimes to go begging; that sometimes 
ove person with tickets she could not use has been known 
to send them to twelve or thirteen households in succes- 
sion, only to find every one with engagements for that 
time, more than the price of the tickets having been con- 
sumed by the fees of the messengers. 

1 have wondered several times since I said good-by to 
Mr. Patterson why it is that so many people who under- 
take to defend the poor feel bound to begin by abusing 
the rich. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ANGLOMANIA AND ANGLOPHOBIA. 


T has been pointed out before now in these columns 
that the range of our alleged Anglomania is not very 
wide nor its depth very great. It touches mainly a few 
ints of dress and social usage, sometimes caught up fool- 
ishly for imitation, but more often wisely. But even 
amoug the class most charged with it the costliest things, 
the domestic architecture, the furniture, the internal dec- 
orations of houses, are almost all brought from the con- 
tinent of Europe, not from England, while we go mainly 
to France for pictures and to Germany for science, ver 
much as if England did not exist. For all this, there is 
properly no element of liking or disliking, merely the 
natural impulse of a newer nation to go where there are 
the best models, and to get the most valuable things. It 
is an instinct as natural as that which led Robinson Crusve 
to visit and revisit the wrecked vessel: he was not paying 
a compliment to the vessel; he simply wanted the things 
on board. But it is a curious fact that men’s likings are 
usually simpler and less perplexing than their dislikings; 
and this is true of our national instincts. It is plain enough 
why weshould like or imitate England; but whence comes 
this vague and widely spread dislike of her. Why is it 
that our naval officers tel) us that they fraternize more 
cordially in foreign ports with French or Russian naval 
officers than with English? Why is it that if sane Ameri- 
cans could soberly contemplate the prospect of a war with 
any nation on earth, there is no question that a war with 
England would be more popular than any other in almost 
all parts of the United States. 

Undoubtedly there are many causes. There are the long 
traditions of the Revolutionary war and the war of 1812, 
and the instinctive dislikes toward England of Republican 
protectionists and of Irish-American Democrats. But it 
would seem as if, in spite of all these things, blood must 
be thicker than water, and that even those who are not 
linked with ‘‘the mother country” by blood must recog- 
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nize some tie of Janguage, one would thinkwhen it looks 
as if that great empire, so a ve and yet so beneficent, 
were about to be left to t its battles single-handed. 
Possibly it would be so when it came to the point; but 
the most ominous thing is the fact, lying behind all the 
condition of affairs, that this covert antagonism is in a 
manner reciprocal. It is very curious, for instance, to 
trace through the pages of Matthew Arnold’s correspond- 
ence, just published, the traces of a profound internatioual 
distrust pervading his whole life long before he had ever 
planned crossing the Atlantic. A man of cold tempera- 
ment, often narrow, often whimsical, but thoroughly wish- 
ing to be pe he can never even compliment an American 
except with an implied surprise that he should be such a 
wholly exceptional specimen of his kind. If he thinks 
well of the offender, it is as some tailor or footman some- 
times compliments one of us in London: ‘* You an Amer- 
ican, sir? I give you my word of honor I never should have 
suspected it!” Finally he touches the precise poiut now 
at issue when he writes to his mother at the very beginning 
of our civil war. ‘I don’t imagine the feeling of kinship 
with them [Americans] exists at all among the higher 
classes; after immediate blood-relationship, the relation- 
ship of the soul is the only important thing; and this one 
has far more with the French, Italians, or Germans than 
with the Americans” (Letters, I., 182). Very well, if this 
be so, why should Americans not accept the situation, and 
fraternize more readily with the French, the Italians, or the 
Germans than with the English. 

And if it be said that though kindred may quarrel, yet 
an emergency commonly reunites them, it mu:t be re- 
membered that this was written at the time of our own 
greatest emergency, the only effect of which was to set 
these our kindred farther off. As the England-loving 
Motley wrote at that time, ‘‘the greatest war of principle 
which has been waged in this generation at least was of 
no more importance to her [England], except as it bore 
upon the cotton question, than the wretched squabbles of 
Mexico or South America” (Motley's Correspondence, 1., 
373). We knew that this was true at that time of the uaris- 
tocratic class and of the literary class; but Mr. Arnold's 
correspondence gives us a curious illustration how true it 
was of the middle class also, In the very last year of the 
civil war, it seems, a class in the Training College, which 
Arnold was inspecting, had it as a subject to write an 
imaginary letter from an English emigrant in America in 
regard to matters here, ‘‘and there is really not one per 
cent.,”” Arnold writes, ‘‘ who does not take the strongest 
possible side for the Confederates; and you know from 
what class these students were drawn ” ( Correspondence, |., 
285). They were drawn, we may assume, from the lower 
middle class. This conforms to the impression which 
corresponds to all the experience of those who visited Eug- 
land during or soon after the civil war, to the overwhelm- 
ing antagonism there existing against the Union cause 
at a time when we were, in General Sherman's phrasc, 
‘‘expending one thousand million dollars and one hun- 
dred thousand lives” to put down the slavery which Eng- 
land had always condemned us for tolerating. Morcover, 
fortunately or uufortunately, the sympathy of England for 
secession when manifested came in a form so inadequate 
and inconsistent that it offended even those whom it meant 
to befriend, and there is no especial sympathy visible in 
our Southern States in that direction. 

Add to this the long series of insults so ingeniously 
brought by the Zimes and the Saturday Review, aud by 
the London penny-a-liners, all studiously working to de- 
tach, destroy, all English sympathy in the minds of that 
literary class in America which should be in case of need 
most friendly to England. It is impossible to estimate 
how much this mean literary antagonism has done to fur- 
nish fuel for the so-called **jingo” side in a world where 
the gospel of turning the other cheek to the smiter is yet 
imperfectly established. When we speak of England as 
‘‘jsolated ”” among the nations of Europe is it possible to 
forget how long the arrogance of the typical Englishman 
has been isolating itself? Surprise is felt that France, 
amid the rumors of wars, should turn to Germany, which 
so lately humiliated her, and should turn from England, 
which was only an ancient foe. But to find the secrets 
of this hostility we must look from the publicists to the 
literary men, who will reveal it. It was the accomplished 
critic Frédéric Lemaitre who wrote, a few years ago: 
**The Frenchman who sets foot in London feels himself 
weighed down by the contempt of the whole people. 
All their journals distil it (Ce mépris, tous leurs journauz 
le suent). How are we to love those who treat us thus? 
To give so much of esteem and admiration and receive 
such scorn in return, this demands of us too much humil- 
ity or too complete an indifference” (Les Contemporains, 
1V., 299). 

The so-called ‘‘jingo” feeling in America— which 
seems, to the present writer, a peril and an anachronism— 
will never be fully comprehended except by studying the 
kindred condition of the French mind, as seen in these 
words of the most accomplished of French eritics. The 
moral is that nations, like individuals, reap what they 
have sown; and that if we too do injustice, we may awake 
too late to the discovery that we must pay —S 
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FEW days ago the American colony rose, 1 won't 

say in its strength, but at a very early hour of the 
morning, and betook itself, such of it as was invited, to 
the Place des Etats Unis to witness the acceptance by the 
city of Paris of a bronze statue, by Bartholdi, of Washing- 
ton and Lafayette, presented by Mr. Pulitzer, proprietor 
of the New York World. It has been seriously stated that 
the American colony rises only once a year, on Fourth of 
July, but this is twice this year that it has risen; and 
once in December, too, when people might be forgiven for 
a natural desire to faire la grasse matinée. There’s no- 
thing in the least alluring about these chilly, misty De- 
cember mornings at an early hour, when even the sun 
—- up until he has to, evidently, and then only en 
déshabillé, as it were, glimmering through the mist some- 
thing like an old man done up in red flannel, and I say 
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give the American colony a good long credit mark for 
once for its enterprise. 

Many of its most prominent members were there—the 
Cousul-General and Mrs. Morss, Mr. John Munroe, Gen- 
eral Meredith Read, Major Huntington, Colonel Kellogg, 
Colonel Gibson, Dr. Evans, Mr. and Mrs. O. E. —— 
Dr. Shepheard, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bacon, Miss Effie 
Evans, Miss Acly, with a party of girls from St. Marga- 
ret’s school, and a host of others. Oh yes, and the descend- 
ants of Lafayette were there, rather elderly-luoking gentle- 
men, who sat up in front on red velvet chairs with gold 
trimmings, and tried hard not to look bored. The city of 
Paris, when it takes corporeal shape unto itself and re- 
ceives statues, assumes the form of two members of the 
Municipal Council with cocked hats and decorations. I 
should have said in the begivning, perhaps, that the 
‘* Place of the United States” is one of those pretty open 
‘*squares” that are such an attractive feature of Paris, 
and that it is one of the prettiest squares in the whole 
town. The Storys, Mrs. Emma Eames, and Mr. Julian 
live in the charming house that is just being enlarged on 
the side towards the Trocadéro; the Duc de Montpensier 
lives opposite, M. Casimir-Perier on one corner, and it is 
eulirely surrounded by beautiful residences. It seems 
eminently fitting that this place named for us should have 
a statue of Washington and Lafayette on it, and we cer- 
tuinly should be grateful to the patriotic American citizen 
who has thought of giving it. I could wish that he hadn't 
selected Bartholdi to carry out his intention. His work 
is too characterless, too mechanical, for my fancy. In the 
statue George Washington is a stodgy, expressionless in- 
dividual, who could never have been the father of his 
country, or any other country, or anything but a dummy. 
In the speeches some one alluded to ‘‘ yonder palpitating 
bronze,” which was the proper thing to say; but as we 
walked home in silence, one of the party suddenly burst 
forth with, ‘‘I can just sce George Washington's waist- 
coat palpitating now!” At which we all burst out laugh- 
ing, and which exactly hit our sentiments on the subject. 

Of course there were speeches at the presentation, and 
very good ones too. An enclosure had been made in the 
Place, with a red velvet tribune in front of the statue, 
where spoke Mr. Ballard Smith in behalf of Mr. Pulitzer, 
M. Bompard in behalf of the city of Paris, and Mr. Morss 
in bebalf of the ambassador of the United States—natural- 
ly prevented from taking part in official functions by the 
recent death of Mrs. Eustis. 

I was very much amused by something that a woman 
wrote about it next day inthe Figaro. By-the-way, the Fi- 
garo has taken a colossal and unprecedented stride in the 
history of French journalism by appearing every day, 
Sundays included, in an enormous issue of six pages, large 
print. Announcements of this tremendous piece of jour- 
nalistic enterprise have been blazoned abroad for weeks 
in the only manner we have of advertising at present in 
Paris, by affiches, or artistic posters. It has a woman’s 
department, at least twenty-five lines long, as a new fea- 
ture of tlie paper, and in this some contributor wrote that 
if the Americans were going to give statues to Paris, she 
wished at least they would allow the French to choose 
upon whom this sort of immortality was to be conferred. 
There was a certain Alfred de Musset, for instance, who 
was quite worthy of such distinction, and various others 
whom she might name. This piece of superb toupet, I 
think, needs no comment. The difference between Amer- 
ican and French methods of advertising, 1 think, needs a 
comment, or is a comment rather in itself. For instance, 
the December number of HARPER’s MAGAZINE comes to 
me with one hundred and fifty-eight pages of advertise- 
ments, each one as carefully and artistically executed in 
its way as the body of the magazine. Compare this with 
the December number of the Revue de Paris, the most 
progressive and most popular of the French reviews. 
** When you speak to me of La Revue des Deux Mondes— 
mon Dicu! mademoiselle, it’s as though you spoke to me 
of 1830,” a clever man said to me the other day. The 
Revue de Paris for December comes to me with precisely 
sixteen pages of advertisements, including its own an- 
nouncements for the coming year, and not an illustration 
any where. 

wonder if America is taking its share in the death of 
Alexandre Dumas fils, the greatest dramatist of the cen- 
tury, and perhaps the greatest moral teacher? The 
‘* Prefaces” to his plays are not only some of the finest 
pieces of French literature existing, but they, like the 
plays themselves, are the most living embodiment of the 
entire system of Christian ethics. Every woman ought 
to read the ‘* Prefaces.” I suppose they have been trans- 
lated, and I do hope well, with something of the sonorous 
beauty of the style of the original. 1 would learn French 
if for nothing but to read them. An entire edition of 
Dumas’s plays, with the Prefaces, can be bought at almost 
any book-shop in Paris for twenty francs. What man 
ever knew woman as he did?—always from the French- 
man’s point of view, however, in which woman is never 
mau’s equal; her defender, her judge, her savior—but what 
mau ever preached to men the beauty of being all this to 
women as did Alexandre Dumas? The central principle 
on which society revolves, to Dumas, is the family. No 
sin is too deep for repentance, and sin once atoned for 
should be forgiven, and she who has committed the fault 
should be taken back into the family and reinstated by 
society. Read The Ideas of Madame Aubray to see 
how Alexandre Dumas treats the eternal question of the 
woman who committed a fault and repented of that fault. 
Read Monsieur Alphonse to see his ideas of the stand- 
point that should be taken by the husband on the same 
question. Read The Natural Sin to see his stand-point 
for society on the question of children born without a 
father. Read Camille to see how the fallen woman re- 
deems her past life by the extent of her love and her 
sacrifice; and read The Wife of Claude for the famous 
“Tue la” (‘kill her”); and read them all for the most 
brilliant, witty, and profound collection of philosophical 
sayings that you can find in any modern author, and the 
most intensely interesting dramas. I can never read 
Alexandre Dumas without being taken up into a higher 
air, and I sometimes think he is my greatest literary pos- 
session. The father I inherited too late. He belonged to 
an earlier generation. 

Alexandre Dumas seems to have been as remarkable in 
his private life as he was in his works. His father was 
the original of the son’s play of The Prodigal Father—a 
large-hearted, open-handed, improvident man, who gave 
without counting the consequences in the slightest degree, 
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and passed his life engaging himself in obligations, which 
his son generally acquitted. The origin of Dumas’s half 
bitterness towards women was in a love-affair of his own 
when he was a young man. He was deeply in love with 
a woman who deceived him. He found it out, and accused 
her of the deception. She pleaded her cause with so much 
apparent sincerity and conviction that Dumas was con- 
vinced he had been in the wrong, and gave her back his 
confidence. But, with the necessity of his temperament 
to be sure of things, he had her followed, and discovered 
that she went directly from the scene with him to the 
house of bis rival. Dumas never got over it, and from 
that day on, like Thackeray, was a man ‘‘ furious at hav- 
ing been disappointed.” KATHARINE DE FOREsT. 

















FOR HOLIDAY DINNERS AND DANCES. 


oe is a preference this season for giving dinners and 
small dances rather than great balls during the hol- 
idays. The small and early Cinderella dances at Sherry’s, 
ending at the stroke of twelve, have a pretty cotillon be- 
ginning at nine, and the leader is chosen from among the 
most popular men in society. A dinner is given to one’s 
most intimate friends at home entertainments, and a large 
circle culled from one’s visiting list is invited for dancing at 
a later hour. The gowns for the girls who dine and dance, 
from the latest débutante up to those of the young ma- 
trons, are this year more often of white satin Piao of any 
other fabric, and are varied in many ways. But they all 
have one thing in common—the full flaring skirt, which 
barely touches the floor, if it does not escape it. Demi- 
trains are rare, and full trains are worn only by brides, not 
even by dowagers who keep up with the times. 

The skirt for this dancing gown is that one of Paquin’s 
which has proved itself most popular for gowns of many 
kinds, the nine-gored skirt with the front breadth folded 
deeply at the top in a wide box-pleat, and allowed to flare 
below. The other breadths are narrower, and are shaped 
at the top with reference to the individual wearer, some 
being plainly fitted by darts on the sides and pleated 
across the back, others of very thin fabrics being each 
gathered and shirred in little clusters, while still others 
have small pleats on the sides. All are lined throughout, 
and are interlined around the foot from ten to eighteen 
inches deep with any favorite stiff material, but none are 
stiffened up to the belt in the back. The rubber strap in- 
side just below the hips is no longer so much used. Instead 
short straps in a line are put eight or ten inches above the 
foot to hold the sides and back in what appear to be nat- 
ural folds. For some reason the balayeuse ruffle has al- 
most entirely disappeared, and the foot of the skirt is fin- 
ished as plainly as possible, with merely a seam joining 
the outer and inner sides together, or else it is narrowly 
faced with velveteen or with wool skirt braid, applied in 
the old-fashioned way, flat—not as a binding. 

For the waists of these white satin gowns we have told 
of the new sleeves of colored tulle, pale pink or blue, in 
many tucks around, mounied on a stiff puff of satin of the 
same color. Still newer tulle sleeves are quite trans- 
parent, showing glimpses of pretty arms inside, and are 
made of three or four broad tucks that are gathered to 
have the effect of ruffles, and are then caught in at the 
elbow by a bracelet band of white satin. Such sleeves 
droop very decidedly from the sboulders, and have the 
appearance of being quite small. Puffed sleeves of mi- 
roir velvet in colors—pale turquoise, Nile green, yellow, 
pink, or bright cerise—are on other white satin gowns, and 
the velvet appears also in an inch-wide bias fold straight 
across the square low neck in front and back, and as 
shoulder-straps with the pointed ends held down by a 
rhinestone button, or else one shoulder is covered by large 
crushed roses or poppies, or other huge blossoms all in a 
row and without foliage. The belt is also of velvet, and 
is a matter of taste or becomingness in regard to width. 
A very narrow bias fold only an inch wide of velvet, with 
a huge bow at the back, is used if the gown is new, but 
for a partly worn waist being refurbished there may be 
instead a wide belt like a corselet almost up to the bust, 
drawn evenly around the waist, but in many folds. Some 
such belts are slashed three times just to the left of the 
front, and folded in three points, each held by a large 
rhinestone button, or else a poppy rosette made of chiffon. 
Of course these are for round waists that are pleated slight- 
ly.into the belt, but there are also many waists that have 
daris in front and are sharply pointed there, while the 
back is round and pleated, the hooking being concealed 
under the pleats. Pretty little frills and puffs of chiffon 
or of Brussels net, with ribbon drawn through the puffs, 
surround the neck of some dresses’, and there are fur 
bauds and effective epaulettes, the latter falling far out on 
the wide sleeves. 

Among many evening gowns made by Madame Barnes 
some of the most youthful are of white satin, with clusters 
of pink rose-buds around the low neck. White Brussels 
net, more substantial than tulle, or else wide appliqué lace 
with a scalloped edge, is used for the upper part of the 
corsage, being gathered very full along the straight edge 
around the bust on the fitted lining, the scalloped edge 
resting on a puff and ruffles of Brussels net which com- 
plete the trimming about the low rounded neck, cut to 
fall just below the shoulders; clusters of three or four 
pink moss-rose buds are set at intervals of two inches 
all around the neck. The round waist is completed by a 
broad ceinture of satin folds fastened in three slashed 
points on the left side,each point held by a cluster of 
buds in a rosette of white Brussels net doubled and 
gathered round and round in the simple ne now in 
vogue. The elbow sleeves are large stiffened puffs of 
white satin, sometimes wired, and are banded at the elbow 
with two ear-shaped points of satin falling below. The 
satin skirt is of the Paquin shape already described. 


SILKEN GOWNS. 


When gowns of silk are preferred to satin for dancing 
and dinners, they are of the French faille in woven bro- 
cades or blurred chiné flowers, the colors softened by being 
imprinted on the warp. designs of these are not 
the tiny blossoms of Jast year, but are in large bouquets of 
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most natural tints on either white or colored grounds. One 
for a brunette, diviuely tall, a Senator’s daughter, to wear 
in Washington and New York, has a ground of the palest 
Nile - green; faille, nearly covered with huge clusters of 
roses in extremely vivid shades, according to the fashion of 
the moment. The skirt is entirely without trimming, its 
width of seven yards making it becoming to the end-of- 
the-century tall girl. The round waist of this unique 
gown is cut square and low in the neck, and is of white 
chiffon in four meeting pleats at the belt, back and front, 
on a fitted lining of green silk. To add still more color is 
a belt of yellow miroir velvet that has a huge bow of up- 
right loops and ends in the back. Perhaps the beauty 
of the waist will with many depend on the collar of white 
satin, which follows the outlines of the neck and extends 
out on the sleeves, and is marvellously embroidered with 
amber beads and the smallest silver spangles, then com- 
pleted by the tiniest white frills made of gros grain baby- 
ribbon. The elbow sleeves are large puffs of the rich silk 
of the gown made in the plainest manner. 


BRUSSELS NET GOWNS. 


Brussels net of the finest meshes is again in favor for 
evening dresses in white or black, and threatens to rival 
those of the long popular chiffon or mousseline de soie. 
It is far more durable than either of these fabrics, is equal- 
ly becoming, and is worn for more varied occasions, for 
simple parties as well as for the most elaborate functions, 
It is made up ay full over inexpensive satin of the same 
tint, and is simply trimmed with satin ribbon of a gay 
color; or else the lining may be of a contrasting color, and 
the garniture of jetted butterflies with diamondlike eyes 
that are merely rhinestones, and soft lines of chenille. 
One charming black net gown, sent to Ohio by a New 
York dressmaker, has the low square neck made very full 
in pleats into a beft of Nile-green satin ribbon on a fitted 
lining of black satin which hooks in the back. The neck 
is outlined with Nile-green satin ribbon about four inches 
wide drawn in straight folds across the front and back, and 
tied in such pretty bows where it meets the sleeves, and 
again at the top of the shoulder-straps. The elbow sleeves 
are of the new tucked ruffles that extend around the arms 
above a puffed-out balloon of satin. Cerise ribbons, and 
those of amethyst, rose pink, or turquoise blue, are equally 
as effective as green ribbons. The skirt has the net gath- 
ered at the top on a satin skirt, which escapes the floor, 
and is closely gored. White Brussels-net gowns are more 
elaborate than those just described in that the skirts are 
much more trimmed, sometimes having five or seven puffs 
of the net around them, beginning at the hips. 


HIGH-NECKED LACE WAISTS. 


One of the features of the season is the high-necked 
lace waist for dinner gowns. This is usually of appliqué 
lace, the lengthwise flounces mounted on Brussels net 
over a fitted lining of white silk. There are also other 
waists of insertionlike bands on Brussels net that are 
equally effective. The latter are exceedingly popular, 
and are liked for bridemaids’ gowns as well as for even-. 
ing dresses. The front may be formed of wide appliqué 
lace flounces meeting in the scalloped edges, and second 
flounces coming down further back on the shoulders, to 
fall in long points, as of a jacket, below the belt of span- 

led net, which goes in and out under this lace jacket. 

he back is of two meeting lace flounces over white Brus- 
sels net, the flounces forming a box-pieat, quite short in 
the middle, then lengthened toward the sides to meet the 
lace which extends in jacket points in front. Velvet is 
much used for the elbow sleeves of these lace waists. It 
is introduced in bias bands over elbow puffs of the lace, 
and may be of amethyst, yellow, pale rose, or turquoise, 
according to fancy. Such waists are worn with skirts of 
satin or of velvet, and are also in great favor for bridemaids’ 
gowns. Sleeves of violet velvet bands, with a velvet skirt 
to match, are among the most elegant gowns of the winter. 


TWO CHARMING BOOKS. 


‘THE somewhat enigmatical title A Kentucky Cardinal 

recalls to the memories of those who have read the 
book the pleasure that lovers of nature find in song and 
scent, and waft of the south wind, and rustle of the 
leaves. A prose-poem, a succession of pastoral vignettes, 
a strain of low-toned music—each and all of these would 
be descriptive of that charming book. Now Mr. James 
Lane Allen, in Aftermath,'a little sober-colored book, all in 
brown and silver, gives us the second part of A Kentucky 
Cardinal. In Aftermath the lovers of the opening story 
become husband and wife, in a marriage solemn as a sac- 
rament, and beautiful in its utter happiness and mystic 
meaning. That just when the cup brims over with felici- 
ty the curtain falls, and the dear wife slips away into the 
light beyond death, is a disappointment to the reader; 
but the book would not be ‘“‘aftermath” had it any other 
ending. Full of an intimate knowledge of nature, and 
distinguished by a shrewd and sometimes satiric philoso- 
phy, this is a very satisfying little book, one sure to be 
more than a passing favorite. 

Now that the fancy of the hour is for the sweet and 
rhythmic dialect of Scotland, and while we turn from the 
heated atmosphere of the drawing-room to the cool moors 
and the downs purple with heather or gray with mist, 
Sunshine and Haar,’ by Gabriel Setoun, makes a bid on 
the attention of even the most jaded novel-reader. A 
succession of sketches, each complete in itself, shows the 
life of sunshine and haar (fog and east wind) which falls 
to the portion of those who dwell in a fishing-village, 
where the sea chants its challenges and murmurs its 
dirges. 

**Men must work and women must weep” in these 
homely hamlets, which depend for bread on the bounty 
of the deep. 

Neither Maclaren, Crockett, nor Barrie has written 
anything finer, truer, or more touching than the chapter 
called *‘ Dod ” in this unobtrusive book, and ‘‘ The Creel- 
ing of Black Tam” equals in humor anything published 
in the last decade. “Minister and Dominie ” is a realistic 
sketch which bears thoughtful reading, and the whole 
volume is worth owning and keeping. 


1 Aftermath. Part Second of A Kentucky Cardinal. By James Lane 
Allen. 32mo, Cloth, $1 00. Ha & ——— York. 

2 Sunshine and Haar. By Gabriel Setoun. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

















¢ me DAY I sat and listened as they sang 


hy praises high 


The circling dome and lofty arches rang 


With prayerful cry 
Hosannas to Thee, Lord, 
Thy Life and Word 


Full chee rily the mellow tones pealed out 
Sweet Peace! Good will! 
All heard the heavenward ringing, gladsome shout 


With rapturous thrill 
Tt sald all men are glad; 
None need be sad 


Yet now, alone, I turn again to Thee 


With pleading heart 


I cannot with the joyful sounds agree 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN WOMEN’S 
COLLEGES 
Ill BRYN-MAWR AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


THE gymnasium at Bryn-Mawr is a very popular spot 

| on that pretty campus. It is not only the headquar 
ters of the physk il training, but belongs « specially to the 
girls themselves, and is used by the Glee Club for dramatic 
entertainments and for various social functions. The 
students have helped to arrange the present requirements 
of the physical department, and a very satisfactory sys 
tem has been evolved 

Each undergraduate takes at least four periods of exer 
cise a week, one or more of these to be in the gymnasium 
the others to consist of some active out-of-door game 
The favorite kinds, which will be mentioned later, are 
classified, and the length of the period for each deter 


mined by its call on the physical powers 

Inside the gymnasium the regul ir drill-work is offered 
twice a week for each college class; one period is reserved 
for games, and the other hours may be used in general 
or prescribed exercises Battle-ball has been the chosen 


gymnasium game for the winter, though basket-ball has 


lost none of its popularity. The prescription work differs 
for eac! a | und is prepared from the information 
gained through personal examination Every student is 
measured, tested, and questioned, to ascertain as nearly 
is possible he ! cal condition on entering: and this 
proces ! t 1 somewhat less rigid form at the 
begin ng each UCCESSIVE year The requirement 
ceases at graduation, but, as a rule, the graduate students 
present themscl ves 4 st as regularly, and are given the 
Same atl I 

Besides the card system of record-keeping which is in 
use, the 8 ent anthropometric charts were introduced 
with last year’s Freshman class, and will be supplied to 
all ent g students hereafter. This means, in brief, the 
comparison of some sixty particulars in the physical de 
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MY CHRISTMAS PRAYER. 














I kneel apart; 
My prayer a silent one, 
As deep streams run. 


Lord! for the wasted and the bitter lives, 
For lonely homes— 
Lord! for the tempted hearts where dark sin thrives, 


Where sorrow roams— 


I bow my soul and pray, 


Seck them this day! 


Sweet are the songs and smiles of happiness; 
They need no prayer. 
But let me follow Thee to sore distress 


And linger there, 


Among the poor and sad, 


velopment of each individual with the composite type of 
the normal woman of the same age. It is generally con- 
sidered the nearest approach to an ideal standard which 
has yet been discovered 

Self-government is the dominant idea at Bryn - Mawr, 
and as in social life, so in athletic work, the students take 
pride in making and meeting their own requirements. 
They are eager to preserve as high a standard as any one 
could possibly wish to impose upon them. Consequently 
their sports, besides being credited in the physical culture 
work, are independently managed by an athletic associa 
tion with a comprehensive membership. In addition to 
the usual officers, the association has an ‘‘ out-door” and 
an ‘‘in-door” manager. The latter is chiefly concerned 
with regulating the use of the swimming-pool. This is 
a new feature of the gymnasium building, and one of 
which the students are justly proud, as it is due not only 
to the generosity of their warm friend Miss Garrett of 
Baltimore, but also to a considerable supplemental sub 
scription raised by themselves. The pool is 60 by 20 feet, 
and varies in depth from 3 to 84 feet. It is supplied with 
ropes, planks, and life-preservers for the beginners, and 
with a spring-board for the skilled. and it is used in Jan- 
uary as well as in October and May 

All the out-door sports naturally come under the eharge 
of the out- door manager. The list of these is remarka 
bly comprehensive, including skating, coasting, swimming, 
tennis, golf, basket - ball, walking, cycling, and riding 
Even a snow fight” has been accepted, and has 
proved one of the most exciting of amusements. The 
same manager has also the responsibility of the arrange 
ments for the annual tennis tournament, which is an im 
portant event. There are preliminary matches to de 
termine the college champions, and these then frequently 
play against representatives from other colleges. A new 
athletic field, lving within the college grounds, is about 
to be purchased. This winter it will be used for skating, 
and in the spring it will be graded and laid out for a 
bicycle track and basket-ball fields. 

Fencing is the latest in-door sport, and is being taken 
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To make them glad. Apa Nicwoits MAN. 


up with great enthusiasm. The number who wish to 
join the class is already so large that two divisions have 
had to be formed, to exercise at different hours 

Dr. Alice B. Foster, Bryn - Mawr’s medical director, to 
whom I am indebted for much of the information in this 
article, also sends a very interesting account of an entirely 
new form of exercise there, which might prove of great 
practical value. I give it in her own words: 

‘*A flourishing fire brigade has lately come into exist- 
ence here. In each of the five residence halls is an organ- 
ization of about thirty students, under the leadership of a 
chief, each band being subdivided into as many groups as 
there are floors in the hall. There are nine regular posi 
tions to be filled in each, and the leaders of the separate 
squads are called captains. The officers and ‘men’ of 
the floor on which a fire is discovered (or a false alarm 
given) are known as the ‘acting squad,’ and the other 
members of the brigade in that hall are the ‘reserve 
squad.’ Every position has its definite duty, its different 
function when numbered among the reserve, and its pre- 
scribed rule for substituting in cases of absence. The 
appliances at the command of the brigade include an un 
usually full and perfect equipment of alarms, hose, chemi 
cal machines, boxes of sand, fire-buckets, ladder escapes, 
etc 

‘* An outside force, made up of the men about the place, 
may be called by electric bell, to bring ladders, hose-car 
riage, and axes. President Thomas has given earnest in 
junctions that no attempt shali be made by students to 
cope with fires of the least seriousness, but it is confi 
dently expected that no fire can ever become serious with 
s0 many ounces of prevention. 

‘Each captain drills her own squad with still alarms, 
and frequently the whole brigade is practised with unex- 
pected calls to different parts of the house. The work is 
carefully criticised and timed, and often another alarm is 
given directly, to see that mistakes are corrected. The 
minor positions are held by appointment, but the chief 
herself is elected by the brigade from approved nominees, 
her election being confirmed by the president. The office 
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CLotH Gown wits INSERTIONS OF PerstaN FIGURED VELVET 


AND JET. 


is therefore a high honor, which any student feels proud 
to receive. 

Much has been written in regard to the work in all de- 
partments of the noted colleges for women in the East, 
but less is heard and known of some of the newer institu- 
tions of the West. Progressive, enterprising, energetic, 
are adjectives which apply to most of them, though only 
one can be touched upon here. 

‘The University of Wisconsin, at Madison, has recently 
completed what is probably the finest gymnasium in the 
West and the largest in the United States. Its floor 
space measures 165 by 100 feet. This is used only by 
the young men, but it gives an earnest of-what the col- 
lege does when it builds, and augurs well for the size 
and equipment of the new women’s gymnasium, for which 
a large sum has been appropriated, and which will, it is 
hoped, soon become a reality. In spite, however, of the 
somewhat limited size of the present quarters, regular 
gymnastic work is an important part of the women’s col 
lege curriculum, and is required of all Freshmen and 
Sophomores. Of late, Miss Bauer, the gymnasium direc- 
tor, has been doing considerable anthropometric work in 
the way of measuring, testing, and recording the physical 
condition. Examinations, strength tests, and the like 
are given to the women as well as the men students. 

Of the out-door sports enjoyed by 
the girls at the University of Wiscon- 
sin the most popular are tennis, walk 
ing,and skating. All through the sea- 
son the tennis-courts are well filled, 
and though one of the first games in- 
troduced, it seems to hold its place 
successfully. The rigorous cold of a 
Northwestern winter offers ample op- 
portunity for practice on the steel 
blades, and as a natural consequence 
the majority of the students are ac- 
complished skaters, who exhibit great 
speed and endurance. 

It is the intention of the faculty to 
widen the field of sports and pas- 
times for the girls during the coming 
year, so as to bring them out of doors 
even more than they have been here- 
tofore. All athletic games in which 
they can profitably indulge will be 
encouraged. This work will be so re- 
quired of them that they cannot neg- 
lect it, even should there be manifest- 
ed such a desire, for they ure credited 
with their gymnastic work and sports 
as well as with their regular college 
studies. Ave.ia K. BRAINERD. 


EVENING HAIR-DRESSING. 

§ &e leaning toward Louis XVI. 

styles appears also in coiffures. 
which are increasing both in size and 
in elaboration. The most youthful of 
the three coiffures illustrated is that 
in which the hair is drawn back in a 
soft Pompadour roll from the fore- 
head, and in loose fluffy waves at the 
sides and back. At the back it is ar- 
ranged in a loose irregular oblong 
knot, of which the ends are drawn 
out and curled to form stray ringlets. 
A single long-stemmed rose is pinned 
at the side. 

In the more matronly coiffure 
the hair at the sides of the front is 
drawn up instead of back, deeply but 
loosely waved, and arranged in a mass 
of puffs, curls, and ringlets above the 
forehead. The back hair is raised 
loosely in a high small coil, with the 
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ends drawn out in fivffy curls. A small aigrette 
with a clasp of jewelled pansies is placed above 
the knot. 

Still more mature in style is the third coiffure. 
In this the hair is in smaller and more com- 

act waves, and is taken up in a figure-8 coil. 

he front hair is curled in Princess of Wales 
fashion, and is surmounted by a riviére and star 
of brilliants, to which is added a pair of small 
white ostrich tips with an aigrette. 


CLOTH GOWN WITH PERSIAN 
VELVET. 
4 h~ skirt and round fitted bodice of this 
green cloth gown are trimmed at the front 
with oblong insertions of light mottled velvet 
in Persian colors. The insertions are made to 
appear continuous in the skirt and waist, a belt 
of the velvet with erect loops at the back cov- 
ering the junction of the two. The edges of 
the slits around the insertion are bordered with 
a jet vine. A similar insertion is in the sleeve, 
and the collar with turned-over points is also of 
velvet. 


COLLARS WITH JABOT. 


the first of these jabots consists of a folded 
stock-collar of cream lace, over which fall 
tabs of white India mull edged with narrow yel- 
low-tinted Valenciennes. The drooping ends at 
the front consist of two pieces of sixteen-inch- 
wide lace, each a yard long, which are joined 
at the upper end, pleated, and arranged in a flat 
sailor knot. 
White silk mull edged with narrow Valenci- 
ennes is employed for another jabot. A series 
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COLLARS WITH JABOT. 


of pleated tabs falls over a white ribbon standing collar, 
and two long pleated ends fall to the waist, together with 
a ribbon bow. These small affairs of lace and muslin, 
excellent devices for brightening up a sombre or monot- 
onous gown, are exceedingly numerous and dainty at the 
present time. Combinations of black mousseline with 
white or yellowish lace are also much in vogue. 


EVENING HAIR-DRESSING. 
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A WELSH RAREBIT. 
BY ALBERT LANGE WYETH. 
A Chaling-Dish Tragedy (n One Recelpt. 
PERSONS IN THE PLAY. 

Muse Heuew Vater, proficient in amatory diplomacy and amateur 
9 Mut Many Jounan, in theory an advanced woman, in practice a love- 
lorn maiden still, 

Mas. Hueurs, an amiable hostess, disposed to assist at the progress 
“Mu hy Carter, who intends to propose to the fair Mivw Vater. 

Ma. Jack Hammonn, who very firmly intends not to do just that same 
thing. 

Scene.—Drawing-room in house of Mrs. Hughes; curtained 
doorway, R., leading into hall; piano, L., with front 
toward centre of stage ; table, with handsome books, etc., 
and a framed photograph on it, a little right of centre 
and somewhat up stage ; a mantel or a cabinet with vases ; 
a vase, too, on the piano ; chairs, rugs, ornaments, etc.— 
the usual appointments of a well-furnished room. The 
other necessary properties are four bunches of flowers and 
the materials for making a ‘‘ Welsh rarebit”—a chafing- 
dish, a bottle of beer, and cheese, butter, and the other in- 
gredients mentioned in the receipt given in the play. As 
the curtain rises, Mrs. Hughes ts discovered sitting on the 
piano-stool, now idly playing little snatches of airs, now 
glancing about the room with evident feminine satisfaction 
in its state of charming completeness. 

Mrs. Hughes (wheeling about on stool, after some final light 
chords, and folding and unfolding her fan as she pond 2 
Now I don't see any earthly reason why these young pf 
ple should not have a charming time to-night, a do 
see several aaey ones why they should. If only no- 
body spoils everything by being clever! There is nothing 
I know of so destructive to the pleasure of an evening 
as so-called brilliant conversation and sparkling repartee. 
Give me nice dull people, who have to be amused, or who 
enjoy quiet corners with room for only two. If Colonel 
Warner happens to drop in before the others come, I'll 
see that Ae isn’t too bright to be entertaining. (A ring at 
the bell ia heard.) Ah, there he is now, I imagine. ere 
goes for St. Cecilia! 

[ She begins playing softly, with a look of expectancy on 
her face. The curtain is drawn uside, and Fred 
Carter appears, standing for an instant in smiling 
contemplation of Mrs. Hughes's back. He has in his 
hand a bunch of flowers, which he at first holds behind 
him as he comes forward. 

Carter. May one venture to interrupt the rhapsody—or 
nocturne, my dear cousin? 

Mrs. Hughes (who haa, at the first sound of his voice, had 
occasion to change a look of disappointment into one of plea- 
sant greeting). Why, my dear Fred, how good of you to 
come 80 early! [She rises, and they shake hands. 

Carter (leaning forward to try to take a cousinly kiss). 
Does a reward of merit come to me? 

Mrs. Hughes (smilingly evading him). Not that kind. 
That goes, if at all,as payment for your doing something 
I have set my heart on, later. 

Carter (producing flowers). Giving you these, I hope. 

Mra. Hughes. Why, you dear boy, how sweet of you! 
I thought the young ladies were to be the only favored 
ones when their boxes came. But that is not what I 
meant. (Another ring is heard; Carter tries again, laugh- 
ingly, to kiss her.) No, nor that. Don’t be silly. Some 
one is coming. (Jack Hammond, who also carries flowers, 
now appears in doorway.) Oh, good evening, Mr. Ham- 
mond. (As Hammond comes toward her she turns to Carter, 
giving him the flowers he had just given her.) Fred dear, 
put these in a yase somewhere, please. 

[Carter, with a look of mock anger at Hammond, goes to 
piano with flowers. 

Hammond (shaking hands with Mrs. Hughes and giving 
her the flowers he carries), Good evening, Mrs. Hughes. 
Will you take these in place of those? 

Mrs. Hughes. Lovely! And what a belle I am! 

Carter (from piano, where he is awkwardly arranging 
lowers). Heilo, Hammond! 

Hammond. 1 suppose, for the sake of our hostess, I 
must pretend to be glad to see you. Hello! 

Mrs. Hughes (lightly). No quarrel, I hope? 

Hammond. Ob no; but I leave it to you whether, when 
a man has come early purposely to have a little just-for- 
two talk with a charming hostess, it is not rather a severe 
strain on the veneering of his society manner to be obliged 
to be civil to the fellow who has beaten his time? 

Mrs. Hughes. Ob, please be careful! Iam awfully afraid 
that’s something clever, and nothing like that must occur. 
Oh, you awkward Fred! (Goes to piano, from which Car- 
ter hastily retreats toward Hammond.) I'll do it, then. 

Carter. I don’t think I’m to be envied. She keeps your 
flowers, and uses mine for furniture. 

[Hammond meanwhile stands with his hand on the back 
of a chair, alternately smiling at Mrs. Hughes and 
Carter, and looking anxiously toward the door. 

Mrs. Hughes (having placed one bunch of flowers on piano 
and another on the mantel while talking, ends by coming to 
centre and taking an arm of each of the young men, she 
standing between them). I did have hopes of a nice interest- 
ing duel wholly on my account, but you won’t fight, I see, 
even to oblige a lady. (Voices are heard outside.) And 
here come the girls, and my only chance is gone! 

Miss Helen Vater and Miss Mary Jordan, each carrying or 
wearing Jlowers, enter, and greetings are exchanged. Ham- 
mond, however, manages to confine his salutation to Miss 
Vater to a somewhat distant bow, which she acknowledges 
by a charming smile, slightly tinged with malicious enjoy- 
ment of hia evident disposition to‘ sulk.” As the others 
talk in by-play, Miss Vater goes to the table, R., and Ham- 
mond t the piano, L., she pretending to look at a book, but 
really watching him, and he turning over music with any- 
thing but a happy expression. 

Hammond (aside). What a fool I was to come here to- 
night! But Mrs. Hughes did not know we had quarrelled, 
and—and I simply couldn’t stay away and give Fred Car- 
ter a clear field. 

Helen (aside). Poor Jack! I don’t believe he is having 
the very best time in the world. Serves him right, though. 
But I must keep away from any tée-d-téte with Fred Car- 
ter to-night. 1 see a proposal lurking in his eye. 

[She now starts slowly toward the piano, a movement 
noticed a Seaanene in time for him to escape by 
joining the group at the centre. Miss Vater notices 
his flight with amusement, but goes on to the piano 
and stands, ‘‘ drumming” softly, during the follow 
ing conversation. 
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ment. What are you three talking so earnestly 
about? ‘ 

Mrs. Hughes. Mary here and this dreadful cousin of 
mine are discussing woman's rights. 

Mary. Woman’s wrongs, you would better say, my dear 
Mrs. Hughes, and I am sorry to see you even smile at Mr. 
Carter (Carter throws up his hand, as if fearing a blow), who 
has no appreciation at all of the true sphere of woman. 

[At the same time she gives Mr. Carter anything but an 
advanced woman's glance, it being essentially flirta- 
tious. 

Hammond. 1f woman's sphere is not to look lovely and 
be charming— 

Mary (interrupting, with scorn, while Mrs. Hughes and 
Carter, who has again, exchange smiling looks). Ob, 
there goes the old silly debasing stuff! Man has always 
made a plaything, a toy, a—oh, anything foolish—of wo- 
man, and ho to drown the cries of her higher nature 
with the dulling music of— 

Mrs. Hughes (interrupting). Music! That’s just what 
we want now. Helen, please play to us, and soothe our 
ruffled feelings. 

[The others, except Hammond, exclaim, ‘‘ Oh yes, do, 
please,” and, ‘‘ That will be lovely!” 

Helen. Well, if youlike. But please goon talking. It 
makes me nervous when I think people are all listening. 

Mary. Then I am afraid I shall make you nervous, 
dear; be I adore your sweet playing, and couldn’t possi- 
bly say a word. 

— Hughes. No, we do nothing but listen when Helen 
plays. 

7 Miss Vater seats herself at the piano and begins to 
play; the others take chairs, Mrs. Hughes with Car- 
ter and Miss Jordan with Hammond. As soon as 
the music begins, the following conversation begins too, 
at first rather low, but soon loud enough completely 
to drown the music. As two speak aloud the other 
two talk in by-play, letting the murmur of their voices 
be heard. 

Mary (to Hammond, «rho tries to listen to the playing and 
to her at the same time). Don't you simply adore music, 
Mr. Hammond? (He bows.) Ido. There is something 
about it that carries me quite away from myself and all 
my surroundings. I could sit in perfect silence forever 
(Hammond makes a gesture indicative of his unexpressed 
wish that she would) while such divine strains are in the 
air, Oh, if only we might be always— 

[ The rest of the speech becomes murmured by-play. 

Mrs. Hughes (to Carter). Why did you sit with me? I 
wanted you to talk to Mary. 

Carter. Oh, that’s your pet plan, is it? 

Mrs. Hughes. Yes; and what do you think of it, now 
that you know? 

Carter. I have a little different one; but if it doesn’t 
work, there might be worse things than this. 

Mrs. Hughes. We'll break that off, at any rate. (Leans 
Sorward, and all speak together.) What are you two con- 
spirators about? 

Carter (to Hammond). Are you a convert to Miss Jor- 
dan's views? 

Mary (as if finishing her speech to Hammond). —that any 
true soul can feel. Oh, beg pardon, Mrs. Hughes, what 
did you ask? 

[As all this loud talking is going on, the music suddenly 
stops, and every one again, excepting Hammond, ez- 
claims, as with one vowce. 

Mrs. Hughes. How lovely! Please don’t stop, Helen 
darling. 

Carter. Charming, Miss Vater. What was it? 

— ng to piano. 

Mary. Simply heavenly, Helen dear! I have been en- 
thralled. Do go on. 

Helen (rising, smiling, and coming forward). Not any 
more just now. I can’t play when you all listen. I said 
so before. 

Mrs. Hughes. Well, if you won't play, you can show us 
how much of a cook you are. We'll have a Welsh rare- 
bit, and you and Mr. Hammond shall get the materials 
and make it. You will find everything in the dining- 
room. 

Mary. Now man will be in his proper place—an assist- 
ant of woman! Why should a woman wait upon a man? 
Why should— (As she is speaking she notices that Carter 
has dropped his handkerchief, and, picking it up, she restores 
it, with a look not wholly consistent with her words.) Isn't 
this yours, Mr. Carter? 

Carter (while the others smile). Yes; thanks very much. 

[Miss Vater goes out, followed slowly by Hammond, who 
pauses an instant, with his hand still on the curtain, 
which he has held aside for her. 

Hammond (aside). 1 was a fool to come here. [Goes out. 

Mrs. Hughes. Fred, be useful, won’t you, and clear the 
table for them. 

[Carter goes to table, not at all amiably, and begins a 
rather reckless moving of the articles on it. Mrs. 
Hugbes end Miss Jordan watch him, the former with 
amusement, the latter with concern, which she en- 
deavors to hide. 

Carter (aside, as he viciously drops a book on the floor). 
And that would have been my golden opportunity! But 
I will propose to-night, in spite of fate! 

Mary. n't you really think, Mrs. Hughes, that we 
are on the eve of a great awakening, an epoch in the his- 
tory of the world’s advancement, distinguished for the 
emancipation of women from their weak dependence upon 
men? 

Mrs. Hughes. My dear, what would the world be with- 
out men? 

Mary. A far, far better place! Man is a monster! 

Mrs. Hughes. Well, if he is, we have to change a well- 
known stanza slightly, and we have him: 


Man is a monster of so frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with his face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace! 


Mary. What arrant nonsense! Now for me— 

— Isn’t somebody coming to help me with all this 
stuff? 

[Miss Jordan promptly goes, with much sweetness of 
manner, to his assistance. 

Mrs. Hughes (as she smilingly seats herself, C.). She has 
evidently reached the ‘‘ then pity” stage. 
Miss Vater and Hammond return, he carrying a ge 4 

dish and a plate of cheese, while she brings the butter, t 
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mustard, and the pepper. They go to the table, and the 

Sour arrange the articles. Hammond lights the lamp. 

Helen. 1 couldn’t find the beer, Mrs. Hughes; and I want 
the book of receipts too, please. With so much of m 
reputation depentinn on the result, I propose to be well 
grounded, so that there may be no mistakes. 

Mrs. Hughes. Y\\ get the beer; and, Mary, if you will 
show Fred where that book of receipts is—away on the 
top shelf—he will get it down for you. 

(Mrs. Hughes, Miss Jordan, and Carter go out, and 
Miss Vater turns to Hammond, who, as she begins to 
speak, stands in awkward sulkiness, then places a 

ir for her at one side of the table and another at 
the ite side—an arrangement that causes her to 
smile faintly, but with evident satisfaction. 

Helen. 1 know, J—Mr. Hammond, that you are very 
angry with me—I don’t say that it is not right that you 
should be—and I know, too, after our very delightful ex- 
perience in the dining-room (this with scorn, but some emo- 
tion), that you are determined not to speak to me. But 
since Mrs. Hughes does not know that everything is over 
between us, she will be distressed beyond yon pose if 
she finds out she has spoiled your evening. So I sent for 
that stupid book, that I don’t need at all, because I thought 
that you could at least read the receipt to me—that won't 
be saying anything very some you know —and the 
others will think everything is all right. Please, J—Mr. 
Hammond, for my—for Mrs. Hughes's sake, do this little 
favor, won't you? (Hammond slightly inclines his head.) 
Oh, thank you, thank you ever so much—for Mrs, Hughes! 
(She hears the others entering.) And now, Mr. Assistant, 
sit you there with the book, while I, the high priestess, 
take my place at the shrine, ready to begin the solemn 
rites. 

The others come in and group themselves about the table to 
watch the operations, standing so that Miss Vater and 
Hammond are in front of them. Carter gives the book to 
Miss Vater,who passes it to Hammond. That gentleman 
opens it to the proper place, and fastens his eyes upon the 


Carter. Can't I do something in this noble cause? 
Helen. You certainly may; please open the beer. 
[He does so, and bottle near her hand. 
Mrs. Hughes. Oh, the toast! Mary, you and I will make 
that at the library fire, and Fred— 
Carter. 1 shall float between the two shrines, ready to 
do the bidding of any and all of the priestesses! 

{Mrs. Hughes and Miss Jordan go out, Carter going as 
Sar as the doorway to hold back the curtain; but, 
determined not to leave Miss Vater and Hammond 
alone together, he does not follow. 

Mary (pausing at door, with a persuasive glance at Car- 
ter). Aren’t you coming to help us? 

Carter. As soon as I have seen that the proper start is 
made in this department. 

[Miss Jordan passes out. Carter, still at door, looks 
toward the table where Miss Vater has been pretend- 
ing to busy herself with her preparations, but has 
really been smilingly watching Hammond's devotion 
to the book in his hand). 

Carter (aside). He sha’n’t have my chance, anyway. 
(Aloud, going toward table.) Have the mysteries begun? 

Helen. The moment is athand. (Jo Hammond.) Now, 
Mr. First Assistant, what saith the receipt? 

Hammond (reading, in a forced, monotonous voice). ‘‘ Put 
a table-spoonful of butter in the chafing-dish and let it 
melt.” 

[Miss Vater follows these and all the succeeding diree- 
tions, though often, as the scene progresses, very ner- 
vously, As Hammond finishes the first line Mrs. 
Hughes's voice is heard. 

Mrs. Hughes (outside). Fred, please come here a mo- 
ment. 

[Carter goes, but returns almost immediately, as indi- 
cated by Hammond's change from passionate speech 
to expressionless reading, which occurs at each inter- 
ruption hereafter. 

Helen (as Carter goes). Well, what next? 

Hammond (looking up from book and speaking with much 
emotion). Helen—Miss Vater—I can’t put— 

Helen. 1s that there? [ Mischievously. 

Hammond. Dou't be hard on me. (Carter suddenly re- 
turns and comes to table. Hammond instantly reads, im- 
mediately following his own words.) ‘* When nearly meited 
add frapidiy) a pound and a half of fresh cheese cut in 
small dice, a teaspoonful of dry mustard—” 

Carter. Did my cousin, the cook, leave her fan here? 

Helen. It’s on that chair, isn’t it? 

Hammond (as Carter goes to chair and returns immediate- 
ly with fan). Why cau’t he stay away? I should like to 


on him— (Suddenly reading, as Carter is again within ~ 


ring distance.) ‘‘—a little cayenne, and stir all the time.” 
[Miss Vater laughs at this odd wish. 

Carter. No levity on so solemn an occasion. 

[Goes toward door, but turns back again in time to in- 
terrupt the neat speech, though is not aware of 
what is going on. 

Hammond (as Carter a toward door). This can’t go 
on. I must speak. Helen, I want you to (as Carter re- 
turns)—‘‘ add a small] amount of beer to prevent burning.” 

Carter. Oh, that’s all right. I see I can trust you fora 
minute. [ Goes out with fan.- 

Hammond. Thank Heaven, he is gone! I didn’t intend 
ever to speak to you again, Helen, but I love you so that 
I must ask you to be the same to me again. I can’t go 
on this way. I was a fool for coming here, thinking that 
I could be in your presence, hear your dear voice, and 
not— 

Helen. Please be careful, Jack; he may come back and 
hear you. 

Hammond. What do I care who hears me now? (Rising 
and starting toward her.) I don’t care for anything else in 
the world. I only want you to (he is bending over her, and 
seeing Carter coming in, promptly reads, with no pause after 
his pleading speech)—‘‘ keep idee beer, about half a pint 
in all.” 


Helen (hastily). How is the toast coming on? The rare- 
bit is approaching a state of ripe perfection. 
Carter (calling to Mrs. Hughes, as he stands again just 


inside the door). These shipwrecked and hungry people - 


are crying for bread. How is the toast? 
Mrs. Hughes (outside), All ready. Bring the other things 
in here; there is a bigger table. 
lelen. That’s a good plan. And, Mr. Carter, you might 
find the beer accompaniment. 
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Carter. Trust my instinct for that! [Goes out. 

Hammond (taking up the chafing-dish). I won’t go, Helen, 
till I know what my fate is. 

Helen. Well—you—you—you read very well; possibly 
I may need you— 

Hammond runs toward her as she starts, laughing, for 
the door, and as he overtakes her, she thinks herself 
in double danger—from him and the hot dish—and 
screams. 

Hammond. What have I done? 
Helen. Only branded me for life. 
Mrs. Hughes (outside). What has happened? Don't say 
you have failed! 
Hammond (as they draw near the door). Not a bit of it! 
We have succeeded, and the cook’s engaged! 
Helen (looking at her wrist). And marked ‘‘ Taken” ! 
[Hammond tries to seal the contract with a kiss, but 
Miss Vater eludes him, and runs out as the curtain 
Sails, leaving him to follow with the Welsh rarebit. 


CURTAIN. 


FARM LIFE ON THE GIUDECCA. 
IL. 


LL Venetian palaces are constructed more or less on 
the same plan. One enters directly on the ground- 
floor, to find a large high-studded ball, paved with stone, 
and sometimes panelled with wood, with the ceiling sup- 
ported by heavy rafters. This hall serves as a storage- 
place for the gondolas and their belongings, feltzes, tendes, 
etc., which are not commonly used on the boat. To gain 
admittance to a Venetian house, one rings an outside bell, 
which is very resonant, and is responded to by a maid, 
who opens a window in the room above, and cries out, 
“Who's there?” the answer always being, ‘ Amici” 
(friends), which is, after all, only a form of speech, as every 
one adopts it. The door is then opened by a spring from 
theroomabove. Itisextremely entertaining, if onechances 
to be sitting in the “‘ sala,” to watch what invariably hap- 
pens when this lower door-bell rings. The entire fam- 
ily, including all the domestics,.rush to the windows, and 
every head is thrust out to see who is the ringer, so great 
is the natural curiosity of these simple people. And so 
much are we possessed of keen imitative faculties that we 
fii.d ourselves doing the same thing every time the oppor- 
tunity offers. 

One ascends from the lower hall by a flight of marble 
steps to the hall above, but one must ring another bell 
outside the massive mahogany door, which is shut and 
heavily bolted. This door opened, one enters an enor- 
mous room, or sala. Our hall is about one hundred 
and fifty feet long, shaped like the letter T, and capable 
of being made very beautiful with the aid of proper and 
appropriate furnishings. 

t is light and always cool, and altogether it is a very 
enchanting place, commanding as it does the most beau- 
tiful views of sea and sky and garden. The rooms open- 
ing out of this sala were used for bedrooms, and are 
enormous. From one of these one entered a private 
chapel, where a lamp was always burning before the 
altar. To this little chapel the family all went in sorrow 
or in joy, and there they often spent entire nights on their 
knees in prayer. It seemed a desecration for us to go 
into this sacred spot out of idle curiosity; but it was the 
most fascinating place in the whole house, and, try one’s 
best, we felt we must at least show it to our friends. 

Having domiciled ourselves in Casa Frolla, we settled 
down to living, and we immediately became of the great- 
est interest to the servants, who took a personal care of 
exch individual. We were known among them by ap- 
propriate nicknames. Mrs. Riggs, who had been lately 
married, was always called the ‘‘ Sposa,” and Mrs. Wa- 
ters, who brought her small grandson with her to see the 
place, was called the ‘‘ Avola.” The little maid who 
served us at table had the roundest, reddest cheeks I ever 
saw, and we, following the custom of the house, called her 
‘*Pippin.” She was up before light, and never in bed until 
the house was closed lor the night, and yet every service 
was rendered with universal cheerfulness; nothing was 
considered too menial that we asked her to do, and she 
smiled perpetually. Pippin was the acknowledged belle 
of the Giudecca, and was as mischievous and flirtatious 
as she was fair to look upon. The hearts she had broken 
could not be counted on one’s ten fingers. 

It was not difficult to understand the fascination she 
exercised over the other sex, for, knowing as we did that 
she was rarely to be trusted, she easily beguiled us into 
believing everything she said. She always wore a rose in 
her hair, and found plenty of time during dinner to ex- 
change coquettish glances with Giovanni, the young gon- 
dolier, who assisted her at the table service. The twooften 
disappeared together, and we could see them on the bal- 
cony rapidly conversing while we patiently awaited their 
pleasure. The cook, Rosalia, also wore a rose in her hair. 
She was the fortunate possessor of a sweet voice, and sev- 
eral times she and the two young gondoliers serenaded us 
from the garden. Imagine one’s servants doing that in 
America! Even the boys adopt this fashion of wearing 
flowers in the hair, placing them like pencils just over 
the ear. 

Every trivial event is made the most of by these people, 
so that life becomes most dramatically full of incident. 
There is unceasing excitement over one _— or another, 
and their voices being pitched in an unusually high nasal 
key, the effect is bewildering. As an illustration: One 
evening after dinner we were enjoying our coffee in the 
sala, when suddenly a side door which led into the kitchen 
was pushed open, and in ran, pell-mell, the padrona, the 
niece, the ‘‘ papa,” the grandmother, the cook, the cham- 
bermaid, “ Pippin,” Giovanni, and Alfredo. They tore 
through the room, rushed to the windows, slamming the 
heavy outside shutters to, and fastening the inside win- 
dows with iron bars. Nota word was spoken, nor could 
we attract their attention, so intense was their excitement. 
Finally we gathered from Alfredo, the handsome young 
qoedelter, that a tempest was imminent. Of course, under 
the circumstances, we expected nothing short of a cyclone, 
and what an Italian cyclone was like we had no desire to 
know. Nothing came but a heavy shower of rain and a 
slight gust of wind. This shows how great a flood a few 
drop brings forth. These family outbursts occurred many 
times daily, and are startling until one becomes accus- 
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tomed to them, but one soon learns that they mean no- 
thing. 

Eve day the cook announced her intention to leave, 
and still she staid, and every day some servant was dis- 
charged by the padrona, who rarely meant what she said, 
and they all knew it. The high-pitched voices could be 
heard in the kitchen in evident altercation, and one daily 
and hourly expected some dire result, but nothing seemed 
to happen. It was a life of excitement, bad for one’s 
nerves if one took things seriously, but most amusing if 
one enjoyed it as one would a comic opera. 

Every night a peddler carrying a basket filled with sweets 
came on to our “‘riva,” and then suddenly appeared all 
the boys of the neighborhood—and what neighborhood is 
there in the world where “boys” do not predominate? 
We used to watch the performance each time that the 
dealer arrived. He produced a bag, and on receipt of a 
small coin from the boys they were allowed to put their 
hands into the bag and draw out three dice, which were 
numbered. If the three numbers thus drawn did not ex- 
ceed one hundred, the drawer was entitled to five cents’ 
worth of cake. Any sort of game of chance amuses the 
Venetians, and they “ play” for almost every thing they 
get. They are also uncommonly fond of “dolce,” al- 
ae as a rule, they are most abstemious in their 

iet. 

The men are born dandies, and they will sacrifice a 
great deal in order to be well dressed. The women, too, 
are fond of fine feathers, but unfortunately their taste in 
the matter of color is crude. It is only the poorer class 
of Venetians, who wear their old shawls in a graceful way 
known to themselves alone, who attract one in the least. 
They constantly and unconsciously make pictures as they 
stand on the little bridges or about the old fountains. No 
two shawls are exactly alike, and usually there are man 
shades of yellow, toned down by time to make a very soft 
and picturesque effect. The shawls are worn over the 
heads and about the shoulders. 

Working-hours are regulated by the government, and 
each month they vary. In June men commence work 
at 5 aM. and stop at 9, when they rest until 10, and also 
indulge in a meal, which consists of a bowl of beans. 
Then work is resumed until 1 P.M., when they eat again, 
and sleep until 3. Then they are at it once more until 
7.30 P.M., when the evening bell rings, which means to 
them that the day’s labor is over. 

ELeanor V. Hutton. 





SS of a golden wedding is not a very 
common occurrence, and it is hard to find any appro- 
priate gift to commemorate the occasion. At the recent 
celebration of the golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Adrian 
Iselin there were many superb and valuable gifts, for Mr. 
and Mrs. Iselin have not only scores of relatives but num- 
berless friends who gladly chose this opportunity to pre- 
sent some token of their regard. 

Noticeable among the presents was a basket of flowers. 
In a high gilt basket yellow orchids were planted—very 
pale yellow, of course, but still yellow enough to carry 
out the idea. Around the basket was tied, in a stunning 
bow, broad yellow ribbon that looked like gold, so brill- 
iant was the finish of the satin. Tied in at one end of the 
ribbon was a large bunch of real orange blossoms, while 
on the other streamer was embroidered in gold thread the 
Iselin crest. This gift was the subject of no end of admi- 
ration, as it well deserved. The design of the basket was 
extremely graceful and quite unique, and while of course 
it was not of solid gold, it was so heavily gilded as to 
closely resemble the precious metal. 

For a silver wedding the same device can easily be car- 
ried out in one of the silver baskets, or even the white 
metal if economy has to be considered; and while flowers 
are always an exceptional gift, at an occasion of this sort 
it is well to add some holder for them which can be kept 
as a remembrance after the blossoms themselves have 
withered and been thrown aside. 

The gold basket in itself is an ornament of beauty for 
all time, and the ribbons add but to the beauty and taste 
thereof. Best of all, it shows that loving thought and in- 
terest were used in the design. 


At the recent first business meeting this season of the 
New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution the largest number of members ever gath- 
ered for such a pu were convened, and much en- 
thusiasm was displayed over the chapter’s projects for 
the year. Entertainments are planned for January and 
February, while the historical lectures at Barnard College 
will be held, as last season, during Lent, and it is probable 
that*Charles Dudley Warner will deliver the course on 
Colonial or Revolutionary topics. Miss Grace H. Dodge 
has asked the Chapter to collect from family archives and 
present to the Department of History at the Teachers’ 
College a series of old prints, photographs, and engravings 
illustrative of American history from the earliest period 
to the present day, the collection to bear the name of the 
patriotic order. This proposal is under consideration, 
and will be voted upon at the next business meeting. 
The Chapter is rapidly increasing in membership, now 
numbering three hundred and twelve “‘ daughters.” 


The Woman’s Exchange Dees of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Brooklyn have succeed- 
ed in establishing a bright and commodious luncheon- 
room in their building at Schermerhorn Street and Flat- 
bush Avenue. The Home Cooking Department of the ex- 
change has for some time made a feature of its delicious 
bread, rolls, cakes, pies, jellies, sauces, and pickles, which 
were to be had f at their rooms on every Tuesday and 
Saturday. The luncheon room, where the same dainty 
and toothsome dishes are to be had at very moderate 
prices, is an outgrowth of this Home Cooking Department, 
which well deserves its name. 

The ladies of the exchange who were interested in 
establishing the luncheon-room donated much of the pretty 
china and delicate table-linen which make a luncheon here 
so much pleasanter a meal than one had at an ordinary 
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restaurant. The women who keep the Home Cooking De- 
partment supplied make their support in this way, and 
the good cooking and neat service is kept up to its high 
standard by the energetic heads of the various committees, 
Although its inception was due to a helpful thought for 
those who needed help, yet this luncheon-room has paid 
its expenses as well as pleased its patrons. 

Among the ladies who are earnest workers for these 
branches of the Y. W. C. A. may be mentioned Miss M. T. 
Seaman, chairman of the Woman’s Exchange Committee, 
Mrs.-W. A. Towner, Mrs. J. A. Brodie, Miss Gray, Mrs. 8. 
Hubbard, chairman of the Luncheon - Room Committee, 
Miss E. B. Mead, and Miss Dudley. 


A wedding certainly does as it should when it brings 
out all that is pretty and sweet in the nature of sentiment, 
and there are very few even of the fashionable weddings 
celebrated nowadays which have not about them a little 
halo of this. At the wedding of Miss Manice to Mr. Alex- 
ander, which was celebrated a short time ago, the bride’s 

ifts to her bridemaids were lockets, miniatures set in gold 

rames. The workmanship of these miniatures was ex- 
quisite, but what these girls seemed to prize most of all 
was that the bit of silk which composed the lining was 
from the bride’s gown. These same bridemaids and 
bride, with three or four others, were all members of a 
class some few years ago who, when the time came for 
them to make their début in society, formed themselves 
into a Juncheon club. One of the rules of the club was 
that there should be no unpleasant remarks made about 
one another, and that a spirit of good-fellowship should 
always prevail. A gold bracelet was to be given to the 
girl who married first, she was to wear it until the next 
girl married, and so on. All the rules thus agreed to have 
been carried out, and the friendship of the girls seems to 
have strengthened as they have grown older. The brace- 
let is worn by some girls quite a long time, the bride be- 
fore,Mrs. Alexander having had it in her possession two 
years. Mrs, Alexander had only a fortnight to wear it in, 
for another of the girls was married immediately after. 
There are still three or four members who have not yet 
married and who are not even engaged, and there is a 
great deal of friendly rivalry as to who shall be the next 
to wear the bangle, which in itself has litule intrinsic worth, 
but carries with it such a wealth of good feeling and af- 
fection as makes it valuable beyond what money can buy 
to these girls, who have found that true friendship brings 
them the highest pleasure. 


It will no doubt be interesting to many who enjoy the 
Personal column of the Bazar to have, through it, a 
glimpse of Mrs. Catharine Parr Traill, now the only livin 
sister of Agnes Strickland. Although in her ninety-thi 
year, Mrs. ‘Traill still studies and writes in her picturesque 
10me on the banks of the Otonabee, at Lakefield, Ontario. 
She is still an enthusiastic naturalist, and each summer 
enjoys some weeks spent at her island home, ‘‘ Minne- 
wawa” (Wind-among-the-Pines), of Stony Lake, from 
which the Otonabee flows. Her last published volume, 
Pearls and Pebbles, contains an interesting sketch both of 
her early days in England and later in ‘‘ this fair Canada,” 
her adopted home. Many of her books, such as Studies 
of Plant Life, are now very rare, chance copies selling for 
chree times the original price. 


The New York State Colonial Dames, whose president 
is Mrs. Howard Townsend, have entered upon a most 
promising season. Their first reunion was held at the 
residence of the recording secretary, Mrs. Benjamin Silli- 
man Church,and was both social and historical in character. 
The second meeting has recently occurred, at the home 
of a vice-president, Mrs. William Rhinelander, when Mrs. 
Edward Curtis read a ped on the aims of the society. 
It is the intention of this coterie to have the papers thus 
delivered printed in the Colonial Magazine, wit illustra- 
tions. Great pains is being taken to prepare careful ac- 
counts of the ancestors by whom the members claim ad- 
mission into the patriotic circle, and also details of the 
supplementary claims. The society will afterwards pub- 
lish these articles in book form, to be preserved in its 
library, at present housed in Columbia College, where 
President Low has given the use of an alcove, and where 
already many valuable volumes are shelved. 


A pretty and authentic story is told by an elderly woman 
of an episode in which Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes figured, 
some years ago, in connection with herself and a friend, 
who were both at that time school-girls in New York city. 
The day when compositions must be written was a terror 
to both of them, and with the calm daring which is so 
often found among quite young girls, they wrote to Dr, 
Holmes an artless request that he would write a composi- 
tion for them. The letter was a joint production, written 
by the one and illustrated by the other, and evidently 
tickled the autocrat’s fancy, for he answered it promptly. 
He did not write the composition, but he wrote them a 
genial and kindly letter, telling them that two girls who 
were clever enough to write such a note and enliven it with 
such drawings should have no difficulty in preparing com- 
positions. The letter is still a cherished possession of one 
of the partners in the prank, and she never wearies of 
telling the story and commenting upon the kind-hearted- 
ness of the busy and famous man who could find time to 
take such friendly notice of the letter of two madcap girls. 


Mr. J — Jefferson dates his conception of the part of 
Rip Van Winkle at 1859, when the idea of the play came to 
him one rainy day as he lay in the hay-mow of a barn in 
Pocono, Pennsylvania, reading Irving's Life and Letters. 


Mr. John Elliot, the clever artist, who is also known as 
the husband of Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot, takes keen enjoy- 
ment we bence | an ex ee a — him in a Western 
city, where many of the recently wealth more 
money than culture. While there he had yeinted a num- 
ber of miniatures, and had also painted a set of tapestries 
for a certain newly rich dame. A prominent society wo- 
man gave him a reception one afternoon, and took some 

ains to collect as many of his miniatures as she could 
or exhibition at the same time. The owner of the 
tapestries was among the loudest in her expressions of 
admiration, and turning to the artist, said, with kindly 
patronage, “ Mr. Elliot, when you can color photographs so 
exquisitely as this, 1 wonder that you waste your time in 
painting tapestries like mine.” . 
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two pleats on each side. A jabot of satin surrounds the 
neck, and descends in front almost to the belt. ‘The collar 
and belt of satin are partly covered by guipure applica- 
tions. The satin forms a bow in front of the waist, and falls 
in long ends to the foot of the cloak. The sleeves are com- 
posed of a pleated flounce of velvet bordered with an ap- 
plication of guipure, while another guipure flounce forms 
epaulettes at the top, giving admirable breadth to the 
shoulders. The skirt of the cloak is of such great width 
that it will cover easily any of the gowns of the season, 
provided they have not been made with a stiff interlining. 
The absence of longer protecting sleeves would seem to 
be a serious lack in a garment of such ample proportions, 
but it must be remembered that the cloak is strictly a 
toilette de cérémonie for formal use at afternoon receptions 
and similar occasions. 

The velvet capote is almost covered by a bird with wide- 
ly spread wings. An eigrette is held in the front by a 
brooch of strass stones 

A velvet gown of a Persian-blue shade is from the Mai- 
son Piret of Paris. It is far more youthful-looking than 
velvet gowns were formerly made,and may be worn by 
young women of twenty years, or, as in the case of the 
Duchess of Marlborough before her marriage, by girls of 
eighteen years. The full body of the corsage is white. ac- 
cording to the caprice of the season, but, instead of being 
satin, is of velvet, an ivory ground with a design in very 
delicate tints. It is trimmed with passementerie of col 
ored beads and of jet, forming a yoke-shaped ornament on 
the front, with festoons of beads passing under the arms 
and ending at the seams there. A stock with bow at the 
back is of the ivory velvet, and is balanced by a belt to 
correspond. The ample sleeves are of Persian-blue vel- 
vet matching the skirt. The skirt is very wide, and falls 
in many folds. 

A capote is made of a twist of velvet caught in loops and 
choux by small strass ornaments placed at cither side. It 
is trimmed with wings placed in front, and with erect 
ostrich tips posed on the sides. 













































PARIS EXPOSITION OR CALLING COSTUME 


PARIS TOILETTES 


See istration on front page. 
T= prune-colored silk of which the French gown il 
lustrated on the front page is made is the peau de 
sole now so popular, with finely twilled surface and demi 
lustre, not so glossy as satin nor so dull as faille. The 
guimpe wad lower sleeves are of a marvellously rich-col 


ored brocade in an intricate design, in which prune, am 
ethyst, and violet shades prevail. The corsage proper 
andi the skirt are of the peau de sole cut in continuous 
pieces, giving princesse breadths. The front breadth folds 
over in a broad box-pleat, according to the fashion of the 


winter, and the other breadths have the fulness added at 
the top, to make them fall in large easy folds and flare out- 
ward at the foot he illuminated brocade is sufficient 
ornament for the dress, and is put on in soft folds that 
ire very effective on the guimpe and around the sleeves 
Olive-shaped gilt buttons in clusters of three are used on 
the corsage and skirt 

When entering the drawing-room at receptions this cos- 
tume is completed by a stole of Russian sable, a warmer 
wrap being left in the anteroom or in the carriage This 
very interesting mod s from the Maison Kriegk, Boule 
vard des Ltaliens, in Paris 

A hat of black felt is trimmed around the crown with 
the many-colored brocade used ip the gown, and is given 
height by black ostrich tips and a prune-colored aigrett 
rl rioves are ft pe irl-colored glacé kid 

Phat velvet is the fashionable fabric of the winter is 
well set forth in the great pelisse or carriage cloak illus 
rated herewith from a regal garment made by the Com 
pagnie Lyonnaise of Paris. This luxurious wrap is of 
stee|-blue velvet trimmed with satin of the same shade and 
ipplications of white guipure lace. It covers the wearer 
from neck to foot, and makes the dress beneath a mutter 
of secondary importance. This great mantle, adjusted in 
the back, is but semi adjusted in the front, and forms LONG VELVET CLOAK WITH GUIPURE LACE. 
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MATRONS AND MAIDENS. 


© the old days the dividing-line between the matron 
and the maiden was very 


clearly indicated. There 
vomen living who remember, now that the old 
lady as a picturesque and digvified figure is passing out 
of sight, how entirely and serenely the girl renounced the 
pomps and vanities of the world when she entered on the 
married state. A bride of eighteen would invest herself 
with a cap, tucking out of sight the glory of her golden 
hair, and a woman of twenty-eight, if a matron, frequently 
spoke of herself as middle-aged. In those days, only in 
the early part of our waning century, though they seem 
by contrast with present conditions and views almost pre- 
historic, society was given over to girls and boys, chape- 
ronage was ubheard of, and a woman after marriage be 
came without a protest purely domestic, Our own period 
has made a distinct advance; only in the crudest and new- 


are elderly 
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AT THE CHILDREN’S FANCY-DRESS BALL. 


est places, where there is nothing settled, and everything 
is primitive, can we find a social gathering which is left 
wholly in the hands of the young. Experience is no long 
er at a discount. The woman who has seen, who has 
travelled, who has thought, who has lived, is as welcome 
in the drawing-room as her beautiful young daughter or 
sister who is stepping from the school-room into the broad 
er arena of the world. If the older woman in her matron- 
hood has parted with some of the bloom and the charm 
which inhere in early youth, she has gained in repose, in 
knowledge, and in that social ease which puts people in 
the best lights and lends advantage to the least gifted. 
Well worth paying for in a little loss of the first freslness 
is that same tact and ease which counts for so much where 
men and women meet. Women endowed with this have 
successfully held their world at their feet till the frosts 
of age have sifted the silver over their hair, and the in- 
firmities of years have rendered it difficult for them to go 
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about with freedom. Recall Mrs. Delany, whom Fanny 
Burney worshipped, and who retained her empire long af- 
ter she had passed her eightieth year. Or, not to go so far 
afield in the past, look at our own Mrs. Stanton, whom 
a continent has reverenced and honored within a few 
weeks, when a great opera-house was thronged with 
beauty, wit, and fashion to congratulate the venerable 
lady on her birthday. At fourscore Mrs. Stanton is still 
gracious, brilliant, and altogether attractive and charming. 

Society is satisfactory and full of grace when the age 
line does not mark any separation, but rather when old 
and young meet on reciprocal terms. Much would be 
gained if in our organized work for charity and in church 
work the same good sense should obtain. There are too 
many divisions of associated workers into the older and 
the younger. The drawing off of the young people into 
one camp, of the older ones into another, results in loss of 
force and lack in efficient endeavor. 





CHRISTMAS DAY AT BETHLEHEM. 
BY ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 


I EADED by altar-boys in chorus sweet, 

The gorgeous pageant winds its solemn way 
Adown the dusty Oriental street, 

Past age-worn walls decked out with streamers gay; 
For East and West are met in one accord 
To usher in the Birthday of the Lord. 


The belfried chimes above the holy shrine, 

Where pilgrims from far lands are bending low, 
Clang forth wild greeting to the surging line 

Of priests and gold-trapped horsemen as they go; 
While from the motley, jostling Eastern crowds 
Hvarse-yelled Hosannas rend the incense clouds. 


All Bethlehem is quick with holy zeal; 
But on the house-top where I stand alone 

I seem to hear, through shouts and church-bells’ peals, 
Faint, yet distinct, a murmured undertone, 

That, as | listen, turning from the throng, 

Weaves itself in a half-remembered song :— 


“The Man of Sorrows, known to every grief— 
(Hung felonlike beside a dying thief ) 
Does not He, gazing now past pomp and noise 
Of clanging bells and chanting altar-boys, 
See but a Manger, lowly, drear, and gray, 
Where once the peasant Babe of Mary lay?” 


LIFE IN AN 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 
BY ELIZABETH BISLAND. 

I 


EAREST PETER,—This morning, at break of day, 

we passed through the Dragon’s Mouth, and so into 

the wide and lovely Gulf of Paria. As peace once more 

descended like a dove upon my hysteric interior, I rose up 

and murmured, thankfully, ‘‘ And there shall be no more 
sea!” 

Of course to your salty soul that is not a prophecy of 
joy. Iam confident that in the last day you, Peter, will 
be found among the spirits of the ‘‘ jolly, jolly mariners,” 
saying, 

“Must we sing for evermore 
On the windless glassy shore? 

Take back your golden fiddles, and we'll beat for open sea.” 

But there is no promise in all Scripture that is to me so 
alluring an incentive to virtue. It must mean, however, 
that there are to be no more agitated waters, because, of 
course, there is the sea of glass. Indeed, I cannot but 
hope that one day, after the sickness and storms and dan- 
gers of the Sea of Life, we may pass through the Drag- 
on’s Mouth some morning and find ourselves in just such 
a calm crescent of placid waters, clasped by the benig- 
nant green hills of our strength, the sun of an endless 
summer rising, and, shining through the mists of early 
morning, the happy craft that set sail before us lyin 
here at peace, with furled sails, on a smooth sea of pear 
....A pink and pearl aide-de-camp, rosily blossoming out 
of a sheath of crisp white linen, materialized out of the 
morning mists at that moment and put to flight my pious 
reflections. After all, Peter, this poor old earth is not a 
bad sort of makeshift for the present, particularly if it 
happen to be represented by an equatorial island under 
benign British rule, and one is arriving on a fine day in 
December, the past sorrows of the sea forgotten as one 
whisks along palm-shadowed ways in an air that has all 
the moist freshness of a June in Paradise. 

Port-of-Spain is a picturesque landing-place. There is 
a strong suggestion of old Spain in its architecture, rather 
modified by an infusion of the careful primness of an 
English country town, which infusion is modified in its 
turn by the relaxing tendencies of a tropical climate. 
Rose Villa and Mount Joy Lodge have just the same jea- 
lously exclusive wall and neat painted door as in Little 
Peddlington, but within palms and bananas shade the 
airy shuttered verandas, and scarlet hibiscus, golden ala- 
manders, and pink corallila burst the garden’s neat 
bounds and lollop boldly over into the street. 

A very polyglot population fill those streets, too—all 
the nations of the earth like to come and dwell in peace 
between the strong feet of the Lion. Scotch and German 
names show over the banks and shops and counting- 
houses. Antonio Pereira and José Gonzalez are ‘‘ licensed 
to sell beer, wines, and liquors on the premises "’—always 
in company of a talkative green parrot who perches in the 
doorway. A gentleman in the small notions trade admits 
on his sign-board that ‘‘ Here is the Yank,” and has ev- 
idently learned the true road to the heart of the lean- 
shanked brown gentry in white kapras and dingy turbans, 
who bank in their own wrist bangles. An ample French 
lady in a blouse-volant is directing the labors of an African 
lady of nearly equal proportions, who is washing off the 
front porch and steps. 

Pretty Martiniquaises in crisp purple calicoes and co- 
quettishly knotted head-handkerchiefs peacock down the 
narrow streets, showing their teeth and swinging their 
big gold boucles d’oreilles, The scavenger corbeaux flop 
clumsily out of the path of a tinkling, clanking coolie girl 
wrapped in a scarlet sari, a gold ring in her nose, and 
weighty anklets drooping upon the arched instep of a lit- 
tle foot whose toes are as pretty and prehensile as fingers. 
On her hip she carries a little fat bronze Krishna, sucking 
his thumb, and dressed inexpensively in a silver thrup- 
pence and a bitof string. He is her eldest son, and about 
fourteen years her juvior. Negro dandies, who, like 
Agag, ‘‘ go delicately,” carry their entire worldly posses- 
sions in the one costume, as closely copied from that of 
their British masters as their languid energies will enable 
them to indulge their monkeyishly imitative instincts. 

Port-of-Spain—which once was really Spain's port, but 
fell long ago, with scarcely a struggle, into Ralph Aber- 
cromby’s strong English hands—is built upon the level 
space of land that has washed down from the towering 
green-clad hills ringing the gulf. And it has wisely, from 
its not a gt enn space, reserved for its own joy a 
green circle of savanna some two miles in circumference. 
Here, in the shadow of clumps of trees, the cattle graze— 
white and gray Indian zebus with hanging ears and no 
horns. Here the babies come to play early in the morning, 
aod later the boys of every color struggle at a aevent: 
ing cricket. Middle age disports itael? sedately here upon 
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the golf links; here the young men play polo, and do 
gymkhana races upon a perfect course. 

You will be wondering at the profundity of my local 
knowledge within less than twelve hours after my ar- 
rival? leaete no righteousness to me. If you find 
me facilely familiar with ae at a moment’s notice, 
know that it is the omniscience of the aide-de-camp, at 
second hand. Whata noble institution is the aide-de-camp! 
Why have we not so delightful a creature in America?— 
one who wears all manner of ornamental things; lays a 
military hand upon the machinery of, life, causing it to 
run with oiled noiselessness, and will in spare moments 
pour refreshing streams of general information upon the 
arid stranger mind, causing it to blossom with knowledge 
like a rose! 

On the other side of the savanna lie the botanic gardens, 
and there, among palms and bamboos, wide-limbed sa- 
mans, broad terraces, and leaping fountains, stands that 
“splendid palace of a (West) Indian proconsul ”—the 
Government House. 

We Americans, who are content to have our great and 
wealthy republic represented by flotsam thrown up in 
party strife sent abroad on a stingy pittance to stand 
shabbily for us in the eyes of the nations, cannot but ad- 
mire the deep generous pride of the Empire of Britain, 
that offers her servants sure employment, ample wages, a 
pension to worthily support their age, and grudges no cost 
to make splendid and powerful the hands of those who 
personify her lordly dominion. 

Certainly there was no cheese-paring when this imposing 
tropical palace was built, with its miles of verandas, acres 
of ballrooms, wide, many-windowed expanse of drawing 
and dining rooms, complete and spacious offices, cool 
corridors and sleeping-chambers, swimming-baths, and 
enormous staircases, and every detail done with the fine 
solid completeness that characterizes the works of the 
English race. 

ne’s first impression upon entering the great square 
marble-paved hall, with a staircase wound around three 
sides of it, is of cool greenery; in the turn of the stair, on 
the broad landing half-way up, in the corners, in the arch- 
way leading to the dining-room, and down the shadowy- 
mirrored vista of the drawing-room, one sees plants and 
plants, and again plants. Palms twenty feet in height, 
ferns, dracena—purple, red, yellow, white—blooming or- 
chids, calladiums freaked aa splotched with a thousand 
tints; endless feathery and satin-leaved things with lon 
Latin names banked in every available corner. Each an 
every one of these have been taken out, washed and water- 
ed, and returned to their places, though it is now only eight 
o’clock when we arrive, and they are sparkling and shining 
as if with dew, giving a delicious moist coolness to the 
air. Such labor as this means a great corps of servants, of 
course, and one sees at every turn a slim negro in spotless 
white linen—very smart, with waistcoats of the royal 
scarlet, white shoes, and crested brass buttons. 

The Governor and the gentlemen of his household also 
appear in white linen at the ten-o’clock breakfast; a leisure- 
ly meal in a small shady breakfast room, whose table is 
heaped with orchids and roses, and with a great variety of 
fruits—rusty-skinned sappodillas, red and golden mangoes, 
grapes, oranges, and little thumb-long bananas. The heavy 
work of the day is already finished. At seven tea was 
carried to every one’s bedroom, and immediately after, in 
pajamas and slippers, the government is at work. De- 
spatches are written and copied, state papers examined 
and signed. The telephone bell is rr es as 
different officials are communicated with. The swarms 
of servants are busy throughout the house, the ladies of 
the household occupied in their boudoirs with their own 
share of duties, and by ten o’clock every one can dawdle 
cheerfully and with a good conscience over break fast. 

At ten o’clock the sun begins to dry up the cool fresh- 
ness of the night, and the wise inhabitant avoids its heat. 
Port-of-Spain lies to the west of the splendid hills that 
rise through the centre of the island of Trinidad, and the 
trade-wind of the Atlantic passes over it far ubove its 
level, and is felt here but as a light breeze. This is the 
cool season, however, and sitting quietly in the dim and 
airy corridor, clothed in muslin, one feels no discomfort. 
The air is the air of a lovely June day. The hot time 
comes in the rainy months between May and December, 
when the heavy tepid showers make the place a moist hot- 
house where everything bursts into bloom. But now there 
is only an exquisite balance of rain and shine in proper 
proportion, for Trinidad lies out of the track of hurricanes, 
and one has all the charms of splendor of the tropics with 
none of the attendant penalties. 


Yours always, PERIPATETICA. 


WINTER FASHIONS FOR MEN. 


HE fashions for men this season are conservative in 

the extreme. Would it be stretching a point or could 
it be indulging in a bit of imagination to lay tris at the 
door of the recent Liberal defeats in England? One can 
utilize the principal effects in one’s last winter's ward- 
robe and be quite ‘‘smart.” Such a revolution was ef- 
fected two years ago from the absurd attempt to dress 
in 1830 style toa more sensible method of attire that I 
am of the opinion it will take yet some time before any 
other radical changes will be made. So much for coats 
and overcoats and trousers; but then there are the accesso- 
ries, and in these there are always variations, and they are 
constantly shapir g themselves into new themes as autumn 
turns into winter and winter into spring. 

The importations this year are all affected by King 
Golf. e are golf mad—at least so those who do not 
engage in this fascinating sport tell us—in this country 
as well as in England. fe seems necessary that a golfer 
should be seen at a great distance, and that his tie should 
be a shining mark. The fashionable neck-wear of this 
season has therefore run riot in red. In shapes there are 
no novelties. The Ascot revived and the Teck are the 
favorite wide scarfs, and the club tie—otherwise the plain 
cravat of our boyhood—enjoys a wonderful popularity. 
So much has been said and written on the subject of 
made-up scarfs and ties,and so many directions have 
been given how to adjust and arrange neck-wear, that it 
has had quite an effect on the manufacturers. If you 
look in the shop windows you will only find neck-wear 
to tie one’s self exposed, and the ready-made articles are 
kept somewhere out of the public gaze. But our Amer- 
ican ingenuity is always devising new plans, and to-day 
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I see an Ascot made with detached aprons in such a way 
that you can puff it or adjust it, and it will have always 
the look of a self-made and not a ready-made tie. From 
this you can see that the fashion in these wide scarfs for 
the tying thereof this year is to arrange them in a loose, 
seemingly careless manner. You must wrinkle and puff 
up the silk and fasten it with a ‘‘tie-pin,” so as to have 
the effect of having put it on and adjusted it at the last 
moment and without the aid of a looking-glass. There 
is as much art in this feat as there is in making the lines 
smooth and straight, and in having the chef-deuovre sit on 
the bosom of your shirt in correct folds,of mathematical 
precision. . 

This requires a great deal of material, and many of the 
new scarfs are scarfs indeed, and, in fact, look more like 
mufflers than ties. As for the patterns—well, you have all 
gazed steadily at the sun, or tried to, or at some very bright 
object, and then closed your eyes suddenly. Extraordi- 
nary figures will appear before your strained eyesight on 
a black background. I am of the opinion that the artists, 
tired of the regulation effects, have tried this to obtain 
something new. ‘The silks have all red or russet or dull 
crimson or deep rose foundations, and large or smal] white 
designs raised and scattered upon them. Again the back- 
ground may be deep blue or green and the figures pink, 
or white and black, or blue or green with white. The 
satin scarfs are a little too pronounced, and silk is the very 
best material. If you wish to be exceedingly smart, you 
should go to the furnisher’s shop—called to-day a haber- 
dasher’s—and select your patterns, and have them made 
up to order for you. This will give a better fitting to 
your neck-wear, as the materials will be cut so as to suit 
the number and style of collar which you use. Men are 
undoubtedly paying more attention to their appearance, 
and they do not dash into the shops and allow a salesman 
to choose haphazard from the stock a ‘‘ nobby tie.” 

But of all the neck-wear, I must confess the most satis- 
factory is the club tie; it is so simple, so neat, and so ef- 
fective. We tie ourevening lawn cravats with the double 
bow, not too large, but yet a bit resembling the butterfly, 
and the result is all that could be desired. For the morn- 
ing and the afternoon why cannot we do likewise? In 
fact, the smart guardsman in London, who is the leader 
of the fashions; has adopted the club tie, and you will 
rarely see him wear anything elge. Now that the all-round 
turn-down collar is so fashionable, there seems for ordi- 
nary occasions scarcely a choice. Club ties come in all 
materials and in all colors. A number of reds are being 
worn this year, and if itshould prove of interest to any of 
my readers I will inform them that the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, Lord Westmeath, Mr. Bax Ironsides, and Mr. Ivor 
Guest, all representative Englishmen, who have the repu- 
tation of dressing well, wear this style of neck-wear al- 
most exclusively. When you purchase your ties always 
give the size of your collar, and you will be supplied 
with the proper length. In London, where it is hard to 
cast out & once reigning fashion, the simple four-in-band 
still holds its own. The materials this year are in dark 
silks, deep blues and reds and blacks, with sma!l white 
figures, usually flowers or polka dots. The bow is wide 
and long, and the tie-pin is placed just below it. This 
is about the same position used as that in the Ascot, 
where the pin is inserted about midway between the top 
waistcoat button and the collar button. 

Very fashionable men will not tolerate collars separate 
from their shirts, and ‘‘ false” or detached cuffs are out 
of the question. However, the laundry is such a source 
of anxiety these ~~» that a detached collar is admissible. 
The fashionable collars this year for morning wear are the 
high-banded turn-down or the poke. The latter is built on 
the same principle as a Salvation Army bonnet. It is defi- 
antly high. In height the banded turned - down collars 
should be about two and a half inches in front and two 
inches in the back. Germany, strange to relate, has be- 
come the fashionable source of supply for the new col- 
lars and cuffs. Some late importations of the poke show 
also two and a half inches in front and two inches in 
back. This seems to be the standard, so that you can 
wear either turn-down or straight, and have the same 
amount of linen showing above your coat collar. A turn- 
down falling below the level of the coat gives a very un- 
kempt appearance, and should be avoided. 

The turn - back shirt cuff will not last long. It is an 
eccentricity styled by an English a “‘a starched 
shirt wrist that turns back on itself, and that can be 
even made to turn over the coat cuff if liked that way b 
the wearer.” Hooks are even sewed inside the coat cuff, 
so as to keep this new fad in position. It is needless to 
speak further on the subject. A square or a rounded 
cuff about four and a quarter inches in width for link 
buttons is the best form and in the most correct taste. 

In handkerchiefs one can never be too simple. The 
fancy handkerchief with colored border is a trifle shock- 
ing to a person of refined perceptions. I have preferred 
a very fine linen handkerchief with a narrow hem, a little 
over a quarter of an inch in width, perfectly plain, and in 
one corner, in small letters embroidered in white silk, my 
initials. I think this is much better style than elaborate 
monograms; and as for crests—well, I hope we have no 
one so silly in America as to wish to adopt this vulgarity. 

In boots and shoes we again see the influence of golf. 
The russet boot as thickly soled as possible is the fashion- 
able foot-gear for the winter. You cannot wear russet 
boots with a black or a frock coat, but here the limit 
ceases. You can wear it in town in the morning with 
your business suit, and you can keep it on in the after- 
noon as long as you do not don the frock - coat of cere- 
mony. Men actually wear their knickers and golf tog- 

ery quite late in the afternoon, or until candle-light, and 
have seen as many as eigbt or ten men in these négligé 
costumes in the smoking-room of a fashionable New 
York club, and at a very late hour in the afternoon. The 
boots are made of rather bright yellowish leather, but to 
be absolutely correct they must toned down to an al- 
most dark russet hue. They are to be treated with oils 
and polish, and many men have them so tempered and 
worked before they will wear them. The soles, as I have 
said before, are very thick—sometimes for rough weather 
spiked or corked or made of rubber, and protruding 
from beneath the shoe. The toes are well rounded, not 
pointed. We can thank | wed for this common-sense, and 
we hope to bid farewell forever and a day to the French 
inted toe—a ridiculous fashion, tending only to lame us 
for the remainder of our natural lives.. Black leather 
boots are made in the same way, being preferred by some 
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to the russet, Patent-leather walking boots and patent- 
leather pumps are for afternoon and evening attire. The 
action of M. Faure, President of the French Republic, in 
putting on while spats with patent -leather pumps and 
evening dress, will not be followed in this country, It has 
been classed as an innovation with a sensational purport. 

In hose black seems to be the leading color. Dark 
brown and dar’: sry may be worn in the morning, but 
black is de rigueur with evening dress. I do not see an 
revival among well-dressed meu of the fob or watch-guard. 
On the stage, however, we find frequent examples of these 
and other trinkets. Fortunately the theatre is not a mir- 
ror of fashion as far as men’s dress is soncerned. Jewelry 
for men is not to be encouraged. The wearing even of a 
watch chain is hardly admissible, except it be of the very 
simplest character. 

The stick of the season is of very dark wood, with a 
crook handle ornamented slightly with silver deposit. 
Sometimes the crooks are of horn or of ivory. Reed 
sticks are ulso good form, and are very popular. Um- 
brellas are very light, and wrapped so tightly as to appear 
hardly an inch in thickness. Steel stems are taking the 
place of sticks. The umbrella must always be tightl 
rolled, and carried in the right hand—grasped in the mid. 
dle, just as you would a walking-stick. 

In hats the fashions are similar to those of last spring. 
Thé Hombourg or soft felt hat, which is much worn, is of 
gray with a deep black ribbon. The Derbys are in deep 
and light browns and blacks. The crown is low, and the 
brim rounded but not curling. The silk hat is almost 
straight up and down, with a slight tendency towards the 
bell shape. 





4 > Musical Art Society’s third season opened with a 
very interesting concert given ut Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of big ag December 12th. The chorus, led by 
its conductor, Mr. Frank Damrosch, rendered Palestrina’s 
glorious Stabat Mater in a spirit of reverent devotion 
which enhanced the admirable precision and beautiful ton- 
al quality of its work. A charming villanelle by Donato, 
the graceful madrigal from Walter Damrosch’s opera, The 
Scarlet [etter,an arrangement made by Mr. Frank Dam- 
rosch of the familiar Christmas carol ‘‘ Stille Nacht, Hei- 
lige Nacht,” a motet by Brahms, Cornelius’s ‘‘ Thron der 
Liebe,” and a sixteenth-century composition entitled ‘‘ The 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple,” were the remaining 
well-selected numbers of a programme listened to with 
keenest interest and pleasure by an audience represent- 
ing those who value and appreciate music considered as 
an art, 

The soloist of the occasion, M. Rivarde, played a con- 
cert piece, written for the violin by Saint-Saéns, and a 
Bach chaconne. M. Rivarde’s pure and singing tone has 
of late been considerably increased in volume through 
the use of a magnificent instrument in the possession of 
an amateur collector of violins dwelling among us, 
who has placed the gem of his collection at the disposal 
of the artist during his stay in this city. One could only 
regret that the favorable impression created by M. Ri- 
varde’s masterly performance of the Saint-Saéns and Bach 
selections should have been marred by the choice of un- 
worthy show-pieces for encores, thus betraying the violin- 
ist’s lack of taste, and proving that he had but little sym- 
pathy with the society’s high aims. 

The second public rehearsal and concert given by the 
Philharmonic Society,on the afternoon onl onaieg of 
December 13th and December 14th at Music Hall, were 
devoted to the memory of Beethoven, in observance of 
the one - hundred - and - twenty - fifth anniversary of the 
mighty composer's birth. A large wreath, with Beetho- 
ven’s name and the date inscri in simple German text 
upon its deep green surface, was hung in the centre of the 
Wall back of the orchestra. 

The programme consisted entirely of Beethoven com- 
positions, and opened with the overture to Hymont, mag- 
nificently played by the members of the society, with Herr 
Seidl at their head. A delightful minuet and fugue from 
the String Quartet, Op. 59, No. 3,and the Seventh Sym- 

hony-completed the exclusively orchestral pieces. rs. 

loomfield-Zeisler rendered the solo part of the concerto 
for piano and orchestra (in E-flat) with dignity, and with 
admirable technical and interpretative ability; and Ma- 
dame de Vere-Sapio contributed the fine scena and aria, 
“Ah Perfido,” with her accustomed excellence of style, 
and with ample voice. 

Mr. Paderewski’s third piano-forte recital, which oc- 
curred on Saturday afternoon, December 14th, filled every 
inch of available space in Carnegie Hall, and indignant 
ushers and protesting applicants for admission rendered 
the ordeal of entering the hall and finding places an ex- 
ceedingly trying one. Beethoven’s A-flat major Sonata 
and his C-major Sonata were placed at the beginning of 
the programme; then followed Schumann’s Carneval, a 
valse, a nocturne, three études, a mazurka,and the A-flat 
Prélude, by Chopin ; Paderewski’s Mélodie and Liszt's 
twelfth Rhapsodie Hongroise brought the printed list of 
pieces to a close, but the invariable supplementary num- 
bers were demanded and graciously given. A Chopin 
étude, one of Liszt’s grand Etudes de Concert, Mendels- 
sohn’s Spinning Song, and the Liszt transcription of Cho- 
pin’s Polish song, ‘‘ Wir ich ein Véglein,” followed each 
other, and were received with tumultuous applause, before 
the audience could be induced to depart. 

At the Metropolitan Opera-house Mile. Calvé repeated 
her interesting embodiments of Ophélie in Hamlet and of 
Santuzza in the Cavalleria, a performance of Philémon et 
Baucis being given on the same night. The gecond per- 
formance of the German series of music-dramas brought 
forward Wagner's Tannhduser, with a new-comer, Herr 
Wallnoefer, in the title réle, and Madame Nordica as 
Venus, Mile. Beeth essaying the part of Elizabeth, Herr 
Kaschmann filling that of Wolfram, and Herr Bucha and 
Herr Levermann appearing as the Landgrave and Biterolf. 

Herr Seidl’s remarkably fine reading and the orchestra's 
really excellent response to his demands may be classed 
as the most important features of the production. Ma- 
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dame Nordica’s Venus is one of her best creations, and 
Herr Wallnoefer, who comes to us from Prague, where he 
has filled leading tenor réles for many years, sang and 
acted with experience. 

The representation of Aida on December 16th was un- 
usually good, although M. Maurel’s impersonation of 
Amonasro recalled his thrilling performances in the same 
role (which he has not undertaken in this country for a num- 
ber of years), with Miss Cary, Campanini, and a remark- 
ably fine young basso, Nanetti, to fill the other prominent 
parts, in a manner which has never been equalled on this 
side of the water. Madame Nordica’s Aida alone stands 
forth superior to memories of other soprani seen and 
heard as the pre captive princess. Space does not 
—_ detailed criticism of a representation which bids 

air to become one of the strong attractions of the season, 
and which will be repeated, it is promised, with the same 
cast, in the near future. 


BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. 
I.—THE WOMEN OF SPAIN. 


ker beauty of the women of Spain, of every class, is 
so remarkable as to arouse in the mind of the visit- 
or to that land of romance, mingled with the admiration 
which it awakens, a feeling of curiosity as to the causes, 
original and actual, of a physical characteristic which from 
its prevalence may be regarded as national. In the series 
of articles which is to follow will be embodied the results 
of a personal investigation by the writer into these causes, 
made under exceptionally favorable circumstances. 

And at the outset it may be mentioned that the beaut 
of the Spanish women is not the transitory bloom which t 
is sometimes thought to be, differing in this from the more 
fragile beauty of the Spanish-American women, which is 
too often as fleeting as it is fair. Many of the Spanish 
women retain their personal charms to an advanced age— 
changed in character, it is true, nobility of outline and dig- 
nity or sweetness of expression replacing the evanescent 
roundness and of youth. And so there are many 
women who have long left youth behind them who show 
scarcely a perce tible diminution of their youthful charms. 
Not long ago 1 was present at a social reunion in cele- 
bration of the twentieth anniversary of the marriage of a 
Spanish official of high standing in this city, and among 
all the women there—and many of them were beautiful— 
none was fairer than the hostess herself, a daughter of 
Spain, whose bridal festival the occasion might have 
seemed had it not been for the presence beside her of two 
manly sons. » 

Nor is it altogether just to say that the beauty even of the 
Spanish-American woman is invariably fleeting. I must 
bear my testimony to the contrary. I have in mind now 
a Spanish-American lady, the mother of a beautiful wo- 
man well known in the highest American and European 
circles, who has marriageable granddaughters, and who re- 
tains more than the traces of her once remarkable beauty. 
And this lady is by no means a solitary exception among 
her countrywomen, 

That the beauty of the women of Spain is in a great de- 
gree a racial characteristic there is no doubt; but this is 
because the purity of the type has been there preserved, 
and the type itself ennobled, while elsewhere it has degen- 
erated. The Gothic and Moorish races attained their finest 
development in Spain, just as the Gothic and Moorish civil- 
izations attained in Spain their pues splendor. And the 
Roman type lost something of its hardness and severity 
under the balmy influences of an Andalusian sky. Un- 
questionably, too, the chivalric spirit everywhere culti- 
vated in medisval Spain, among Moors and Christians 
alike, contributed greatly to ennoble the — types of 
the different races occupying the country. ho can doubt 
that the countenance took a nobler cast when the mind 
was habitually occupied with lofty thoughts, when loyalty 
and religious faith and a spirit of heroic self-sacrifice were 
the animating principles of existence? The proud poise 
of the head, the clear lustre of the eye, the freedom and 
grace of movement of the limbs, were the natural result of 
the independent and sincere life of the times. And when 
the favor of beauty was the best reward of valor, it was as 
much the duty of a woman to be beautiful as it was of a 
man to be brave. Thus the desire to be beautiful had its 
source not in vanity, but in a high sense of duty, and the 
cultivation of beauty became a cult. As a consequence, 
the arts employed then, as now, to preserve and perfect it, 
were natural, simple, and hygienic, as will be seen in the 
following papers. 
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A Constant Reaper. —For your figured moiré have a gored flaring 
skirt as full as you can wear it, and entirely without euaies. You 
may have a chiffon waist with moiré sleeves, if you choose, but per- 
haps a better plan is a short Louis Seize coat of the moiré with a full 
vest of white chiffon over white satin, or else of appliqué lace over 
satin. To give a touch of becoming color add a knife-pleated frill of 
mirror velvet above the collar-band, or else have above this band a 
circular collar of doubled velvet flaring outward. There may be a 
velvet belt to match or not, according to taste. 

Purcapetputa Sussoursce.—Ladies’ cloth of a stylish brown, plum, 
or green shade will best answer your pw Have the cloth 
o—- when be oy BY that it may not spot when rained upon. 

qualities can be bought here for $2 50 or $2 75a yard. The sam- 
ple enclosed is too yellow for an effective shade of brown cloth, A 
fur cape, v7 fall and deep, of moiré Astrakhan, Persian lamb, seal, 
or mink, will be the best choice for a fur wrap for a young married 
woman of twenty-five years. 

A. V.—It is difficult to answer your question satisfactorily, as there 
are many things to be taken into Timstleration in the solution of such 
a problem. On an income of twelve hundred dollars it would be pos- 
sible for two gentlewomen to live comfortably, but by using the strict- 
est economy. I should advise them, in a4 & case, to take a small 
and living are i ive. Here, with one maid, they could live 
much mone at ~~ rettily t “hat 
or in a second-rate boarding-house, If the house some 
they could raise vegetables and have a pleasant life entertaining their 
friends in a simple way, and making occasional visita, It would be 
difficult for two ladies to live pleasantly in a city like New York on 
~— amonnt of mon 


ing should advise for the 

bride a dress made of hg gray woollen material some 
color, as light . or the other dresses 
r he have a simp and dinner gown 
some or lighé woollen as crépun, & good 


street and trading Grons, and one ov tue pretty beuse dresses, A 


ly ai. in pink, with piece of ations 

y & centre of carn: and 
mcidonhiis-tecus varhiett will not be expensive—pink candles with 
pink shades, and little cakes with pink icing and pink bonbons, Your 
other queries concerning announcements, bebermanentn etc., are all 
answered in an article entitled ‘‘The Season's Weddings,” published 
in the Bazar of September 14th. 

A Fovr o’otocx.—For such an occasion as you write of, at this 
time of the , & fagot party would be a entertainment. This 
is conducted in the following manner. When all the guests have as- 
sembled each one is given a bundle of twigs or a bit of kindling- 
wood tied with a ribbon, which is decorated with the name of the 
guest and the date. All gather and take their seats around a bi 
open wood fire; then the first one chosen unties his or her fagot and 
throws it on the fire, beginuing to tell a story, either humorous or not, 
which must, however, just as ag co pieces of wood or twigs 
burn and finish with the last spark. en the next person starts a 
story as he or she throws another fagot into the blaze, and so on until 
all have had a chance. This form of entertainment makes a jolly 
evening, and, where the people are clever and prepared beforehand, a 
most interesting occasion. The supper can follow the story-telling 
or come in the middle of it, as preferred. 

Camicie,—At a dinner y or any other entertainment of the kind 
all the gentlemen wait before taking their places at the table until the 
ladies are seated, when they also immediately take their seats. The 
ladies, in the same way, wait for the hostess, and sit down with but 
not before her. In your position you should certainly have waited, 
before taking your seat at the table, until the hostess and her aged 
mother were ready to take their places. 

Puzziep.—Snch silks as yours—tuille or gros in—are again worn, 
but in combinatien with another fabric, either brocade or velvet. A 
“three-inch puff” is not a stylish trimming for the foot of a skirt. It 
is better to leave it plain, or else to have a band of velvet, or of fur, 
or, if the skirt is woollen, to trim it with rows of Hercules braid. 

A Svuusoniwer.—At the dining-table, when sending a plate for a 
second helping, the person served should always leave the knife and 
fork pl: together on one side of the plate, not remove them, If 
D the waitress will lift and hold the fork and knife while the 
carver places the meat, etc., on the plate, then she will replace them 
and return the plate to its owner. 

Puzzien.—It would be quite proper for you to ask all your list of 
calling acquaintances and triends to auy large entertainment, as a re- 
ception, tea, etc., although they have never entertained you. Tt is also 
correct for you to invite any friends to a smaller entertainment, as a 
dinner, a luncheon, etc., if they are younger than you, have recently 
been married, have moved to the place since your arrival, or for any 
reason have been unable tg entertain you. In fact, it is quite proper 
for a lady to ask any of her friends or acquaintances to her house to 
any entertainment before waiting to have them entertain her, un'ess 
they have been in the habit of yey | extensively, and have de- 
liberately overlooked her. At a dinner, or luncheon, place plates need 
not be different between all courses, but should 7 during the en- 
tertainment, three or four sets being used for the meal. 

Constant Reaper. —The poe costume and deportment for a lady 
in calling on a bride at the latter's “‘ At Home” day is as follows: She 
should wear a street or reception dress, with appropriate hat or bonnet 
and gloves to match the drese, or of light pear! or white kid. On enter- 
ing the house she should leave her card in the hall, and, if married, two 
of her husband’s, in a salver placed there to receive them. She then 
enters the parlor or.reception-room, where she meets the hostess and 
talks with her and the other callers for a few minutes, then partakes 
of refreshments without removing her gloves, and after about half an 
hour’s call in all makes her adieux to the hostess and leaves the 
house. A good entertainment to give for the bride would be a rather 
informal sit-down supper. The table me be bare, if it is polished 
wood, or spread with a fine linen cloth with a centre piece, set and 
decorated as for — other entertainment, with candles, flowers, bon- 
bonniéres filled with candy, ealted almonds, cake, etc. For refresh- 
ments serve creamed oysters; chops with potatoes, currant jelly, green 
pease, and hot buttered rolls; lobeter salad, ices and cake, or any suit- 
able dessert and coffee with the candy. Chocolate with whipped cream 
may be served with the chops. After the supper, during the evening, 
you can entertain = friends with some game in which all may join, 
as Twenty Questions, Authors, etc. Drawing-rooms, parlors, bed- 
rooms, and, in fact, any room in a modern house except the library 
and possibly dining-room may be papered and decorated and furnished 
in white or light colors, or white and gold. 

Mas. B.—As you are to celebrate your wooden wedding with a dan- 
cing entertainment, the refreshments should be served either at a so- 
called “stand-up supper” or at little tables at which the guests may 
be seated. In either case the same kind of refreshments and the same 
order of serving them will be 4 Have bouillon, creamed oysters, 
croquettes and salad, sandwiches, ices and cake, and coffee. Punch or 
lemonade should be served during the Ty 80 that the guests may 
refresh themselves between the dances, in a large punch-bowl in the 
hall, or any other convenient place. 

A. B. C.—With the black velvet evening gown undressed kid gloves 
reaching to the elbow to meet the sleeves are worn, either in white, 
black, or ght rey. 

Heien M.—For a series of tableaux, it would be advisable to take 
the pictures in some well-illustrated book and represent them as nearly 
as possible in life, ax, for instance, selections from Abbey's illustrated 
Shakespeare, or any well-known book or paper. Such tableaux, if 
cleverly done, will be most interesting and ——s 

Provivenor.—The invitations for the tea should be your mother’s 
visiting-card, with your card enclosed or your name under hers on the 
same card. The hours and date should be written in the left lower 
corner, a8 


Jan Fifth. 
from four until seven o’clock. 


In the rooms you describe you will be able to entertain at least fift: 
people, as they will probably not ail come at the same time. You stan 
up and receive in the parlor with your mother, and the refreshments 
should be served in the dining-room, two of your girl friends officia- 
ting at the table—one at one end to pour the chocolate, and one at the 
other to pour the tea or serve the purch or lemonade, The table 
should be ere J d d with les and flowers, and for refresh- 
ments, besides the beverages, there should be sandwiches, cake, salted 
almonds, candies, and sweet wafers. 

Devorep Reapers.—The slight diff in the dancing steps of 
the dances you mention are not important enough to have any rule 
that applies to each of them absolutely, and the manner of dancing such 
dances ae varies slightly in different places and with different 
teachers. The bést way for you to obtain the information you desire 
would be to consult the dancing-teacher in the town where you live, 
who is recognized as the highest authority on such matters. 

Ienonanor.—The word “luncheon” is never used as a verb. The 
correct form to use is,“ Would you take lunch with me?” or “ Will you 
come to lancheon?” It would be perfectly wy r for ig to accept 
the invitation to the euchre party, although t riend who invited you 
had refused your invitation to luncheon, as you knew she had 
reasons for ——- It would be courteous for you to make an after- 
call on the person in whose house the euchre party was held, even if 
she were only a member of a club and did vot invite you directly 
herself. A young lady who meets a yous gentleman at the house 
of a mutual friend of both may invite him to call on her if she desires 
to continue his acquaintance, but it is not at all necessary for ber to 
give such an invitation if she prefers not to do so. 

An OLp Scssoriser.—A good and most useful present to give to a 
oung man who is in college is a prettily decorated scrap-basket or a 
amp with a pretty shade. Less ex ve gifts are cles in silver 

for the desk, as a silver-cornered writing-pad, a ee inkstand, 
per-cutter, etc. If you desire to work the present yourse! Can afghan 








also always an acceptable gift. 

L. H. M.—A white satin, not necessarily heavy, made with a medium- 
length train, would be a gord wedding dress. For the wedding the 
neck of the dress should high; but as it is to be worn afterwards 
for an evening dress, this effect can be accomplished by a fall of lace 
gathered close about the throat and worn so for the occasion, then re- 
moved later, when the dress may be worn low in the neck. 

Ipatia.—A formal breakfast should be given between the hours of 
12 and 2 o'clock. A good mena for such an entertainment at this time 
of year is the following: bs as grape-fruit; bouillon or clam broth ; 


etocd, 20 chest Retase Se Se Se ae 
San Anton1o.—An oyster cocktail is served in a Jar cocktail 
giase, and is taken alone, never as a course in a meal, as che mn =f 


and her two ters, or a lady and several of her lady friends, a lad 
who receives an evitelhen dhould ened or lane of 
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SWEET-PEA SOFA PILLOW. 


N this design for a sofa pillow the sweet-pea is used, 
thus leaving great liberty of choice of colors with the 
embroiderer, because this blossom is of such varied tints 
in nature that all the pinks, carmines, lavenders, and pur 
ples are natural. Her own taste will be her best guide as 
to which color shall be chosen. I suggest, however, that 
no violent coutrasts of color or tone be used in tinting the 
blossoms, and the worker will find that with light deli- 
cate tints the effect will be more pleasing. The blos- 
som's innermost curled petal (the breast of the little 
pink dove) is generally white, with a greenish line run- 
ning up the middle ridge. The other petals have the color. 
The foliage also and the tendrils should be done in very 
light bluish-green in the unshadowed portions. The darker 
parts should be done in a silk of a tint a little darker and 
much yellower, and the accents in the darkest places of 
light brown. The tendrils should be as thin a line as it is 
possible to embroider them. 


‘LA NAVARRAISKE.” 
‘wr opéra comique, to which field such works as 
Carmen and Cavalleria istiaana belong, has recent- 
ly been enriched by Mussenet’s beautiful little opera La 
Vararraise, the event of the past autumnal season in 
Paris, and now brought out at our Metropolitan Opera- 
house as Messrs. Abbey & Grau’s most striking novelty 
M. Henri Cain, in his clever dramatization of Claretie’s 
stirring romance, has preserved its strong local color, its 
rapid action, and its moments of touching pathos, and thus 
the libretto proves one of unusual interest, and serves 
Mile. Calvé—to whom the piece is dedicated—as a fitting 
opportunity for the expression of her unique histrionic 
gifts. 4 
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SWEET-PEA DESIGN FOR A SOFA PILLOW. 


. 

The drama unfolds itself within the brief space of for- 
ty-five minutes, and is worth relating in explanation of the 
picturesque and dramatic incidents with which it abounds. 
The curtain rises upon a little village of the Basque prov- 
inces, situated amid the Pyrenees, and the devastating 
traces of civil war may be found in the ruined houses, the 
barricades and smoking cannon, and the sound of distant 
firing between the regular army and the soldiers of Don 
Carlos. Anita, la Navarraise, is first discovered making 
lier way with difficulty among the ranks. Her face is 
pale, she is hollow-eyed, and she is angrily repulsed by 
the officers, whom she questions about her lover, Araquil 
(a sergeant in the army, and the son of Remigio, a wealthy 
farmer), who she fears may have been killed in action. 
Her tremulous uncertainty and distress give way to a 
very ecstasy of bliss on finding him near her and un- 
harmed —a_ period, however, rudely broken into by the 
realization that, with a promotion to the rank of lieuten- 
ant, he has been still further separated from one who has 
only devotion to offer. Anita appeals to Remigio in the 
touching effort to win recognition of her absorbing love 
for his son, but she only meets with the cruel mockery of 
a promise that she may wed Araquil when she brings him 
a dot of two thousand duros. Plunged into depths of 
despair by the hopelessness of obtaining such a sum, and 
half crazed by her agony in the thought of an inevitable 
parting with her lover, the unhappy Navarraise seizes as 
an inspiration the offer made by General Garridos, which 
she overhears in an exclamation referring to the head 
Carlist: ‘‘The soldier who kills this miserable bandit 
Zucearaga shall be entitled to a fortune at my hands, in 
addition to his cross of honor.” 

Anita, as a new Judith, does not fail in her awful pur- 
pose, and returns the following day to claim the reward. 
At the moment of its fulfilment Araquil is brought in 
fatally wounded. He has been distracted by her mys- 
terious disappearance, has searched for her among the 
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wounded and dead, and has traced her to the enemy’s 
camp, believing her faithless, and the prey of the Carlist 
leader Zuccaraga. Anita, in misery at the seriousness of 
his wound, implores him to trust her, and endeavors to 
escape from his inquiries; then, in an exaltation of pas- 
sionate love and tenderness, confides the fact that she has 
won her gold for the dot at peril of life and soul, through 
love of him. 

Tortured with suspicions, Araquil renews his accusa- 
tions, and shrinks from her, when the tolling of bells an- 
nounces a death, and he learns that Zuccaraga lies dead— 
assassinated. Araquil expires in uttering the horrified 
words, ‘‘ The price of blood!” Anita, the victim of igno- 
rance and an all-absorbing passion, becomes hopelessly 
insane. 

The music is full of charm and color, an exceedingly 
effective duet between the lovers occurring in the first 
scene, and a fine nocturne being allotted to the orchestra 
as an intermezzo. A very original and interesting use of 
guitars in the accompaniment to Sergeant Bustamente’s 
song may be cited as one of the many winning instru- 
mental successes of the piece, and this song is effectively 
used as a contrast to the sombre purpose of the Navarraise, 
who departs on her terrible errand, while the Spanish sol- 
diers fall asleep to the measures of Sergeant Bustamente’s 
refrain, a dramatic curtain being thus secured. 

One must see and hear Mile. Calvé to appreciate the 
absolute genius which governs her embodiment of Anita. 
She is a loving soul, superb in ber conviction, and tragic 
in the expression of her passionate devotion. Her voice 
—one is almost apt to forget its warmth of color and rare 
beauty, one is so intent on following her extraordinary 
histrionic display—lends itself deliciously to Massenet’s 
melodious strains, and the tenderness, the caressing qual- 
ity of her tones when she delivers the phrase “Maries 
done son ceeyr avec mon ceur” is something which 
haunts the memory and deeply touches the heart. 
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Fig. 1.—Ciotna Gown wita FicurED VELVET WAIST. 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING GOWNS. 
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average height, have come to think them of the 
only proper stature. Men of this era, of this coun- 
try particularly, are apt to prefer women rather 
short than tall, because, perhaps, these appear to 
be the more feminine. Indeed, there is reason to 
infer that such women have appealed to the fancy 
and feeling of the other sex for numberless ages. 

The renowned Venus de’ Medici, done by Cle- 
omenes, the Athenian sculptor, who flourished dur- 
ing the second century before the Christian era, 
is considered the perfection of woman's form, and 
has been called the statue that enchants the world. 
Only four feet eleven and a half inches high, and, 
from its admirable proportions, it appears no more 
than four feet. The face is destitute of expres- 
sion, and despite the figure’s symmetry, it is the 
presentment of insignificance and vapidity. Still, 
as the ancient Greeks are universally supposed to 
have mastered the secret of beauty, Cleomenes 
must have approached their ideal of feminine 
stature in his marble goddess. 

Persons of both sexes and divers grades have 
usually so inveterate a prejudice in favor of un- 
dersized or rather small w6men as to believe that 
tallness hurts their matrimonial prospects. And 
while such prospects should in no wise concern 
them generally, they concern them in excess for 
that very reason. We are continually hearing so- 
licitude expressed lest these altitudinal girls shall 
not find husbands, especially as the young men of 
the day do not keep pace with them in vertical 
growth. There may be cause for such solicitude, 
since the average man requires, as is well known, 
extraordinary moral courage to take a wife of su- 
perior stature to himself. Whether these girls will 
be duly mated, as if they were several inches short- 
er, interests us less than an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon. Their marriage can be safely intrusted 
to Fortune, as so many things, wholly beyond our 
control, would better be. 

It certainly is strange that the feminine sex in 
the rising generation should shoot up suddenly 
above the masculine sex, leaving their natural part- 
ners, as it would seem, irretrievably behind. The 
fact, which is undeniable, is accounted for, some- 
what transcendentally, by the new ambition, the 
earnest resolve, within a few years, of the sex to 
advance, to reach a loftier standard. This re- 


markable mental stimulus, this principle of intellectual 
fermentation, has, it is thought, been communicated to the 


T= gown Fig. 1 is of brown cloth, with a full bodice corporal system, with the result already mentioned. A 


of Persian-figured velvet, and belt, collar, and cuffs of 
dark red mirror velvet. The figured velvet waist is fully 
gathered at top and belt, and the front is mounted on a 
yoke of the plain velvet covered with guipure lace, with 
a box-pleat at the front. At the front the figured velvet 





Back or CLotru Gown, Fie. 1. 


is slashed on each side, showing an insertion 
of plain velvet, and the edges are trimmed 
with narrow brown fur. A lace jabot runs 
down the slash on each side from the stand- 
ing collar; the latter is of plain velvet cov- 
ered with lace, with a little frill of velvet 
in the top. The sleeves have narrow turn- 
ed-back cuffs faced with velvet, and the 
velvet belt is finished with a large bow in 
the back. 

The slashed effect of the front of the 
waist is applied again but somewhat dif- 
ferently in a navy-blue gown of broad di- 
agonal. The front has asort of small yoke 
of light blue and green shot silk in hori- 
zontal folds caught with small dull gilt 
buttons; the fulness spreads at the sides 
in a puffy jabot which runs down into the 
slashes. The edges of the front are trimmed 
with black and gold galloon, and two rows 
of the galloon’ form the collar, which has 
pinked and pleated frills in the top. 

A silvery green and white brocade in a 
design of large roses is the material of the 
evening gown illustrated. The skirt is 
short, with a broad pleat folded forward on 
either side of the front and the back mount- 
ed in godets. The bodice is pointed front 
and back, but much less deeply in the back. 
The neck forms an angular décolleté front 
and back. The front is cut down toa mere 
corselet, and filled out with drapery of fig- 
ured and spangled net. The sleeves are low 
and broad double puffs, with lace frills to 
the elbow. 


OUR ALTITUDINAL GIRLS. 
be kaye % can have failed to be struck 


in this city, in the East generally—and 
the same thing is true elsewhere—by the 
altitude of the rising generation (literally) 
of girls, the on-coming mothers of the 
American race. They really look formida- 
ble, portentous, almost uncanny, to middle- 
aged folks, who, wonted to women of the 


more rational interpretation is that the girls of the period 
have latterly so surrendered themselves to physical train 
ing and development—swimming, rowing, running, skat- 
ing, bicycling, joining in athletics generally, which they 
had not done before—that they have grown taller perforce. 





EvENING GowN OF BROCADED SILK. 
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Navy-BLvug DraconaL Gown. 


Athleticism is not at ali new to boys and youths of the 
epoch—they have practised it twenty-five or thirty years, 
though never so much as now—consequently its effect 
has not been shown so unexpectedly in their height. But 
it will soon be shown. They will in a few years make 
up the differences between themselves and the steadily 
ascending girls, and will go above it. 

Nature has been accused of gallantry in evincing par 
tiality for the more attractive sex in empowering them to 


But she is, as all of us are fully aware, inca 


pable of discrimination or preference, She cares nothing for 
the individual, for classes, for orders, only for the race, aud 


for men and women equally. But we know 
that women in their early years are in the 
main quicker, more apprehensive, more for- 
ward than men at the same age; that a girl 
at sixteen often exceeds in intelligence, in 
perceptiveness, in intuition, the boy of seven 
teen or eighteen. Thus, by her sexual pre 
cocity, she may have anticipated the tallness 
of the man to be exemplified a little later. 
She merely foreshadows the greater physical 
development of the American people. She 
is a pioneer in growth, as in other things. 
She has struck the note of progress betimes 
and somewhat bewilderingly. Man, a slow 
coach comparatively, will follow in his pre 
ordained season. 

Until then we must accustom ourselves to 
the sexual disparity, comforted by the assur- 
ance that it is but fora while. Girls of five 
feet seven, eight, nine, even ten inches, appear 
like Glumdalclitches, necessarily, as related to 
inferior striplings. But looking gigantic, as 
they do and must for the time, they are come- 
ly and symmetrical, usually delicate and ele- 
vant, which only accentuates and seems to 
exaggerate their stature. Ere the century is 
out the young men, now overshadowed, will 
in all likelihood regain their ascendency. 
And as for marriage, even if temporarily in- 
terrupted, Nature will make amends by its 
extraordinary acceleration. 


HABIT. 


\ 7 EBSTER defines *‘ habit” as ‘‘ tempera- 

ment of body; fixed custom.” When 
we consider what some people’s so - called 
** habits ” are, the definition may well make 
us feel the grave importance of shunning 
disagreeable ‘‘ customs,” lest they become 
** fixed.” The most humiliating Boowe: of 
tricks of manner is that we are often sub- 
limely unconscious that we possess them. 
So long as they affect only ourselves we may 
indulge them, but when, as is too often the 
case, they mar the comfort of other people, 
they are sinful as well as foolish. One man, 
well born, well educated, and the courteous 
gentleman in parlor or upon the street, at 
the table resembles a four-footed animal of 
the porcine species, He bends low over his 
plate, eats rapidly and noisily, and accom- 
panies the whole process with a series of 
sounds that are suspiciously like grunts. 
Another man, punctilious in table manners, 
will, when deeply interested in conversation, 
draw his penknife from his pocket and scrape 
and file his nails, until his interlocutor feels 
as if she would scream with nervousness, 
Still another man, a devout clergyman, with 
love for his _ y-men and genuine respect 
for women, wi Len meeting a lady, simply 
touch his fingers to the brim of his hat, ac- 
companying the action with a patronizing 
wave of the hand. He has never so far over- 
come an early-formed habit as to lift his hat 
entirely from his head.- A woman, to whom 
the term *‘ lady ”’ in its best, truest sense may 
be fitly applied, will, when listening to a 
story or argument addressed to her, pick up 
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a book or magazine, and keep her eyes fixed | 
on its pages, occasionally turning over a leaf, | 
pausing here and there to look at a picture, 
seemingly absorbed in her task. If any one 
suggests that she is re ding, she denies the 
charge with indignation. She is simply “look 
ing over the pages; she is not reading a word, 
and bears with interest all that is said.” One 
is forced to believe her declaration, but mny | 
surely be pardoned for resenting the appeur 
ance of inattention. The excuse offered by 
friends, that it is ‘‘ only a habit of Laura's,” 
makes the trick seem no less rude. Perhaps 
it may be of benefit, however, if it warns 
others to shun the least inclination to such 
lapses of good-breeding 


‘THE way to buy a skirt bind- 
ing is to look at the label. 
If it reads 








Importer 2nd Maker of RIC H FU RS 


24 E. 23rd St., Madison Square, South, N. Y. 
Sealskin Coats and Jackets, 
Persian-Lamb Jackets, 
Sealskin Capes, trimmed with Chinchilla, 


BROAD-TAIL SABLES, AND IMPERIAL ERMINE. BIAS 


Collarettes and Marie Antoinette Collars, very “‘chic” in design, of Persian 
Lamb, Mink, Stone Marten, Hudson Bay and Russian Sables. . 


Imported Cloaks and Wraps for Carriage and the Opera. VELVETEEN 





HOLIDAY DISHES. 


A Good Pudding.—Take half a pound of 
each of the i ingredients: Bread 




















crumbs, suet, pared and chopped apples, cur- | anit men 

rants, and brown sugar; halt a teaspoonful ’s Cae ee — and Gloves. SKIRT 

of grated nutmeg; 1 dozen sweet almonds PA NT. 

blanched and chopped fine; a wineglass of Skins and Trimmings for Tailors and Makers of Robes et Manteaux. BINDING 

brandy; 1 teaspoonful pulverized cinnamon; Telephone 656—18th. 

4 eggs, whites beaten separately, and added | ——_—_— , You are safe in taking it. 

just before the brandy (which is the last in 

gredient) goes in. This pudding may be Wh b i an’s— THE Cea No other is “ just as good.” 

buked or boiled; if boiled, do so in a pud en uy ng = Pe n Gum 

ding -bag or buttered mould, three hours. buy the best ' psi | If your dealer will not supply you, we 

Eat with brandy sauce CAUTION.—s will. 

Fruit Pin-wheels.—Mix together and rub —— fan bh — 

through a sieve 1 pint of flour, 1 table-spoon- The Pe nd for samples, showing labels and mate- 

Perfection of rials, tothe S. H.& M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New 


ful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, and , ) 

2 teaspoonfuls baking-powder. Into this put lf IY } \\| \\ \ 
2 generous table-spoonfuls of butter; wet 4 \ : ‘ 
with half a pint of milk; flour your board 
well; roll the dough down to a square three 
quarters of an inch thick; spread this witha 
table-spoonful of soft butter, a cup of sugar, 


Gum York City. 
And a Delicious 
and one of currants; roll up like a jelly cake, The extract of 





EXTRACT OF BEE] 





for 
Send Se. f a a s 
nm or sample pack: 
Reeman Chemical Co. 
No. 168 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 5 
nat 
Pepsin Ghewing Gum. 
cut three-quarters of an inch thick, and bake 


twelve minutes beef that is all beef LS SOPH HE SE HOOSS ESOC OOOEOSH 















































Walnut Sandwiches.—1 |b. English-walnut oo etwas “ae.e 5 
kernels cut in small pieces; cover with a | 3 With or Without 3 
nice mayonnaise dressing Cut bread iu ~ | @® Sage is the way we are seasoning 

| -_ . 
fancy shapes—round, square, trian gular—and BREAKFAST-—SUPPER,. a SAUSAGES. 3 
spread with the mixture. Set in a cool ; 3 We have heen selling them for sixty years. Isn't that : 
a suficient recomme atic 

pl: ace until re sad y for se rving @ ship by express to any cam of the Uaiaes Semen” _ & For the Toilet and Bath. 

Imperial Cake.—Cream together 1 |b gue | @ w.s. ZiLLsen's Country Perk and 4 Gaucage + Made only from Sweet Olive Oil by a mission so- 
butter and a pound of white sugar; 8 eggs, , POPE. i. ee, > | ciety in Palestine, Syria. An absolutely rafe soap for 
whites and volks beatea separately; 1 Ib GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. SEPTEGSSEECOSCHOESES EOLLEOD the nursery. No injurious substances. Recommend- 
raisins seeded afd chopped; half a pound of Oe aes Bee rans Sane Seapine Sep 























c sells recitatiuns and Sold by druggists and rs. Imported b 
mayo “tbtaty abies ae otis | Cc O ie O A BAKERS ii PLAYS A. KLIPSTEIN & ©0., 122 Peart ot. New York City, 
wi veglasses of wine, 1 |b. sifted flour. Bake Paper Clippings bongh eiteineaes xe . rn . 
pny Kem ® a ial bieatas| BOILING WATER OR MILK. socaneree ESE TeNEwWss: ee Sore EYES [)y SAACTHOMPSONS ‘af WATER 
oeach pie. Boil until done, remove the skin, 
an 4 enh  dopew a aaa el dere the Spoon - tintin 
size of a walnut, and enough milk to make 
the mass run through a colander without 
much difficulty. When cold add the yolks : Wh [ ili 
of 2 eggs well beaten, 14 cups of white sugar, 
a littl cinnamon and nutmeg, the beaten 
whites of the eggs, and brandy to suit the | d | lal USSC Sd S ad (tl 
taste. Line pie-plates with rich paste, and | \ 
bake about half an hour. 
MRS. wamawe spe: SYRUP FI B RE ( H AMO i a 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of | 
mothers for their ¢ hildren while teething, with perfect e 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and te the best remedy for 
diarrhan. | Sold by druggists in every part of the | 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle,—[A dv.) 318 WEST 77TH STREET, 
, , 
| New York, Aug. 14th, 1895. 
Messrs. Redfern, 210 Fifth Ave. 

Gentlemen,—Kindly make up for me the gown I selected 
yesterday, using as you suggested the fibre Chamots in the waist 
Jor warmth, and in the skirt and sleeves to give them that very 
stylish and bouffant effect. I find that the moreen petticoat does 
not give half the style that the genuine Fibre Chamors does, so 
naturally use nothing but the genuine goods. The imitations of 
this particular article [ have found to be worse than useless. 

Truly yours, 


Signed LILLIAN RUSSELL. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don't give 
children narcotics or sedatives, They are unnecessary | 
when the infant is properly nouriehed, as it will be if 
brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk.—[{Ade.} 


FREE TO ‘BAL D HEADS. 

We will mail on application, free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and 
remove scalp diseases. Address, Altenheim Medical 
Dispensary, Room 29, Selves Building, Cincinnati, O. 
—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Holiday Gifts! 


We have very effective The 
patterns of “Addison.” 
Shoulder 
Watches 
in gold and sil- 
ver enamels; 
ahighly artistic 
line in gold and 
sterling silver. 
Also 
Ecclesiastical 
Designs 









in decorated oxidized 
steel, as well as plain black cases. 
Our unquestioned guarantee with every watch. 
THE WATERBURY WATCH CO., 
send for Catalogue No. 34, Waterbury. Conn. 
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REDFERN 
LADIES’ TAILOR & HABIT MAKER 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





New York, August 1 
American Fibre Chamois Co., ne 
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pager Lf, A oe ee Times Building, New York. 
| | Gentlemen,—We enclose a letter received a few days ago from Miss Lillian Russell, 
which we think may be of service to you. Yours truly, 
REN Tin a Signed REDFERN. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. | RR SE Ee 
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DECEMBER 28, 1895. 
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Lyons Silks. 
Rich White Brocades, 

Rich Chene and Brocaded Silks, 
Satin-Ground Plaid Silks, 
Pim’s Irish Plaid Poplins. 

Goods just received from Custom-house 

and representing the coming fashions. 


WHITE SATIN, 
MOIRE VELOUTE, 
BLACK BROCADES. 
Grenadine, Gaze, and Mousseline. 


LYONS VELVETS. 


Prroadooay A 


NEW YORK. 








19th st. 








AMERICA’S FAVORITE. 
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Will give the wearer satisfaction every time. | 
If not for sale at your dealer's, send $1.25 to | 
BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO., | 
FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, 

85 Leonard St., New York. | 
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RUSSIAN BATH 
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ABOUT - 
TAKING A 
TURKISH 








WOMEN WHO WHEEL 


should seek a light bicycle, yet one in which 
strength is not sacrificed for light weight. 

The STEARNS Model C weighs but 22 
pounds, yet is as stanch and graceful a wheel 
as one could wish for. The STEARNS Model 
LD is of diamond frame pattern, built especially 
for those who use the rational costume. 

Ease of running is another attribute of the 
STEARNS which all ladies appreciate. 

Send for beautiful new catalogue. 


Oe 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Makers, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 


The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medica! skill fails. No wire sean 
attachment. Write for pamphie 


WILSON EAR DRUM co. “9 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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Stern BroS 


direct attention 
to their large assortments of 
Very Desirable Articies 


Annual 


Linen 


Registered Trade-mark. Sale 


will commence Monday, De- 
cember 30th, and will continue 
throughout January. We have 
made a number of extensive pur- 
chases of reliable goods at prices 
which enable us to offer these 


25,334 * 504 


below regular prices. 





suitable for 
Holiday Gifts 
consisting in part of 
Bric-a-Brac, Lamps 
and Lamp Shades, 
Gold and 
Silver Jewelry, Fans, 
Leather Goods, 
Sterling Silver 
Toilet Articles, 
Umbrellas, Canes, 
Gloves, Scarfs, 


A printed list giving particu- 
lars of the special values offered 
will be mailed on request. 
James McCutcheon & Co., 


“THE LINEN STORE,”’ 


14 West Twenty-third Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
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ARPER’ S CATALOGU 


thoroughly revised, classified, and 
indexed, will be sent by mail to any 


address on receipt of ten cents. \ \ est 23 d St. 


Real Lace Articles. 








e nrnennnnnntitt ea 
i = Shoppers a 

Pleased | 
} A WH m rm UA Hii ry 


Bought NUBIAN Fas 
i Black Dress peepee: 
i as represented—that’s all. 


AT DRY GOODS STORES. = 
# Look for this on every yard of the Selvage[ @™ 
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W Brcvane™” You Play Cards? 
Z IGYGLES, 


Ridden by the Elite 
Of both continents. 


Elegant in Design, 
Send two-cent stamp and we 
Superb in Finish. ~““32" FREE 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION IN CYCLE CONSTRUCTION. Our SOUVENIR GAME COUNTER 
Art catalogye describing ladies’ and gentiemen’s models free by mail. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Above  actua 1 size, 











Bicycle Shoe 


“FITS AND PEELS LIKE A GLOVE”’ 
Seamless at sides. Flexible corru- ¥ 
gated soles. Pratt Lace Fasteners. Men’s 
—Ladies’—all sizes— all 
$3.00; Tan $3. 


widths. Black 

§0. Sold by all Shoe 
and Sporting Goods dealers 

If your dealer has none in stock, a pair 

be be sent prepaid on receipt of price. Booklet 


“ C.H. wditicaco Co. (Mirs.) 


This Trade-Mark on Heel 














PRIESTLEY’S "An idealized 
me “ aad 
Silk-Warp A > 
name" Priestley” ‘ What more can 
stamped on the selvedge. Trade-Mor be said ? 
1075 





Why are 
Vantine’s Teas 
so good? 


Because they are carefully selected, pu 
teas—the choicest growths oe China, aan, 
India, and Ceylon. wo because they are 
always sold in air-tight, foil-lined nd 

packages which preserve the stre and 
Saver. 

KO-KAY TEA (English Breakfast) possesses a 
rich and delicate flavor. a has made it a great favor- 
ite with tea drinkers ; Tbe. 

neon TEA Cneootoreeed Formosa Oolong), 
superior to Chinese Oolong; the favorite tea of New 
York's ve $1.15 lb. 

KA-MO baer “ane Japan), from the famous 
gardens of Uji; 

ORANGE saunas U 
of sociability ; the ideal tea for pe tea; 1-15 Ib. 

YOUNG.HO TKA (Mixed), with Green-tea flavor ; 
a very skilful blend of Formosa Oolong and Green tea; 
75c. lb. 

By mail, postpaid, for above prices ; stam 

2 accepted. Send | Vantine’s Tea- Bock, 
and for “Oriental Light .” both 
free. A. A. Vantine & Co., '877-879 
Broadway, New York. 


The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 













for Quality 
and Durability. 
If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 









Sanitary Woolen 
Undergarments 


are the natural clothing for 
mankind; made to givespecial 
protection to the vital organs, 

Julian Hawthorne, Author 
and Critic, says: 

” “It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the value of Dr. Jae- 
ger’s Woolen System.” The 
luxurious comfort of pure 
wool garments comes from 
their natural function to take 
up and evaporate the mois- 
ture and impurities of the 
body thrown off by perspira- 
tion. 


Write for descriptive illus- 
trated catalogue explaining 
this great principle. 

DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 
In New York City at our own stores only: 
176 Fifth Ave., below 23d St. (Main Retail.) 


1:89 Broadway, near 28th St. 
BRANCHES { oy B’way, below Cortiandt St. 





pears 





muslin 
for 
pillow 
slips 
and 
shams.” 


SHOCECEEOEEEEEEEE 


Made in 41 and 15 inch widths. 
For sale by ail retail Dry Goods Dealers. 


E\8 
|Be 


A MOST . USEFUL INVENTION. 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


. Vou car do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. Harper’s Needles than any other. Try them 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Cls a Stores. 
Sample paper, free by post, 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S PAIR, “CHICAGO, 
Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York, 








A TRYING 
*“Hranu vou au! 


AN INTERVIEW 
"Twas Christmas eve I wandered on my way, 
And met old Santa Clans all ready for the fray. 
Upon his back 
His well-stuffed pack 
Was placed with care, 
And filled with presents rich and rare 
“Hullo!” said he, a twinkle in his eye, 
“Why aren't you home in bed, you sly 
Old spy?’ 
* Because, 
Old Claus,” 
Said I, 
“T hoped to meet 
Yon out pon the street, 
And get a beat 
By meeting you 
Upon the other journals for the Town Gazoo. 
We'd like to state 
On Christmas day what you have brought 
the good and great 
*Ahal” aaid he, 
“I see, I see 
"Tia journalistic enterprise 
That's brought you here before my eyrs. 
Well, ‘et me think. For those in politics 
got a lot of very funny tricks 
For I've observed that in these latter days 
It's tricks and rarely policy that plays 
Bat these I've got ih whisper; come up close— 
Ase novel not alone, but moral while jocore; 
For he who tries te play ‘em for a whim, 
Finds in the end the trick reacts on him 
For these who write a novel every minnte, 
I've got a philter fine with dramas in it 
And for the poet I've a great machine 
Type-writer 'tis—whoee like was never seen. 
Just tap a key, jost shut your eyes and guess, 
And out will come a verve all ready for the press. 
For public speakers I've a phonograph 
Just stoffed with eloquence, well mixed with chaff, 
And any man at dinners who's depressec 
Because he has to speak, can do his best 
By hiding one of them inside hie vest, 
Then, when he's eaten up his dack and mutton, 
Can speak his speech by pulling on a button. 
This will relieve the strain upon his nerve. 
Which seems to me wil! give his speeches verve, 
These are the novelties that I have made 
‘or this year’s trade 
And as for you whose specialty'’s the jest, 
I've brought a book of recipes—the very best— 
Which telle vou how to tell in fifty novel ways 
The jokes of them who flourished in the ancient days 
‘Fresh Roasted Chestnuts,’ it is called, ‘Or how to 
Clear 
Six Thousand Dollars every Year 
On one antique, moth-eaten, and threadbare idea.’” 





MOMENT 


Nioe reesu Misiieror !” 


INTERRUPTED. 

“What wonld I not do?” 

The tall, broad-shonldered young man moved a step 
nearer to the object of his devotions 

“For you,” he murmured, earnestly, in his excite- 
ment buttoning up the lower button of his waistcoat, 

I would indeed brave all. Since the first blissful 
moment when you confided to me that your heart was 
at last mine, I have longed for some test by which I 
might prove the depth, the earnestness, the sincerity, 
of my great and overpowering love. My darling, l long 
for something to happen whereby [ can reveal to 
om how fully I appreciate the sublime sacrifice you 
lave shown me 
in trusting your 
future into my 
hands, For youl 
would plunge into 
the impenetrable 
jungles of the East 
and beard = the 


savage tiger in 
his den. For you 
I would udly 





£ 

throw myeelf into 

the lead of the 

advancing colamn 

and snatch from 

the enemy the up- 

lifted flag, while 

bullets rained and 

cannon roared 

Far in the track- 

lees depths of un- 

explored Africa, 4 
inspired only by 

the thonght of : 
your love, | would 

seek My Way un- 

daunted and un- 

wavering. Nay, 

for your dear sake 

I would penetrate 

the wilderness of 

Brooklyr and 

take my chances 

with a trolley -car Nothing would stop me. No 
danger would be too great. I—but I muet be going,” 
he hurriedly exclaimed, moving rapidly toward the 
door. 

“Going!” repeated the sweet girl who had been 
listening with such intense inte ae to his impassioned 
oratory. ‘* Why, dear, it is early yet 

“True, true,” he rejoined, glancing cautiously 
around, “ but, if I mistake not, the movementa I hear 
overhead indicate all too plainly that your father is 
preparing to descend,” 





Tom Masson, 





CHRISTMAS SHOPPING MADE EASY. 


“ Awvrumne I OaN Get FoR you, 
“Ves 
SURPRISE FOR YOURSELF, Gxt 17.” 


Kura?” 


Iv YOU SHOULD SEE SOME NIOK LITTLE THING THAT WOULP BE A PLEASANT CHRISTMAS 


ONE VIEW OF IT. 


“ Let's see,” said the Dake of Brokeboro ; “ your so- 
ciety is known as the Four Hundred ?” 
* Ya-as,” said Chappie. ‘* We are very exclusive, you 


“ Well, I suppose you have to be, but it seems to me 
that it has taken your country a long time to develop 
thht many gentlemen.” 


es 

“Tommy Tucker got ag left on Christmas for 
helng a dude,” said Willie Wilkins. “He borrowed 
his father’s golf stockings to hang up, and just because 
it was the ewell thing to do, he turned ‘em down at the 
top, and Santa Clans couldn't get half as many things 
in ‘em as he would if Tommy'd hang ’em up straight.” 


anumwaipnead 
“What's this I hear about Santa Claus getting stuck 
in the Perkins chimney ?” 

“It's true. He tried to bring a copy of the Christ- 
mas issue of the Sunday Twirler down the library 
flue, and he got wedged in with it. Perkins had to 
bau! him down with a pair of claw-foot tongs.” 


qanqutetinmcce 

“ Little Bobbie Hicks had a great surprise in store 
for his father on Christmas morning.” 

“What was it? I knew he'd been talking about 
his Christmas present for his daddy for some time.” 

“ Yes; that’s where the joke came in. He told him 
he could kee p the twenty-five cents he had borrowed 
surreptitiously from and forgot to return to Bobbie's 
bank one day last October.” 


ener 

My Phyliis made no smoking-cap for me; 

She placed no.slippers on my Christmas tree, 

She squandered not her precious time at all 

On manufacturing a “ shaving-ball”; 

She spent no savings on a gilt-edged tome 

Filled up with fancy, and she wrote no pome 

To fill my stocking on the Christmas morn. 

And yet she left me not at all forlorn, 

For she sent that which I shall prize the most 

Forever: ‘tis my pride and dearest boast, 

She sent me, O ye twinkling stars above, 

No more nor jess than just her simple love, 

And that—let me confess— 
In a PS 
en Sa 

Para. “* Why, Bobby, where is your new gold watch 
that you got for Christmas?” 

Bonry. “Oh, I swapped it with a boy down the 
street for some chewing-gum, a dime, and a white 
mouse, and it's all right, ‘cos he’s a very nice honest 
boy, and he said if my father didn't like it, he’d ea- 
c hange again, and he gave me his name and ‘addresa.” 

Para. “Tell me what they are immediately.” 

Boney. “He said his name was John Smith, and 
that he lived in the Bowery.” 























A DELICATE SUGGESTION. 


PROVED 


“Tt is true,” said Willoughby. 

“What is?” asked Barker, 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive. I gave 
$500 worth of presents, and it was a joy, but when I 
received the bill for ‘em, it broke me all up.’ 


questing 

Tomy. “I think Santa Claus is a very fanny man, 
‘cos | don't see why he acts so bashful about leaving 
little boys their presents, and pretending he doesn't 
want to be seen, then makes himeelf so ‘spicuous in 
stores and Sunday-schools.” 

pane 

‘“*What are you going to call that Christmas enter- 
ts — your wife is getting up for the benefit of the 
church ?” 

« ts w vent it to be called The Waits.” 

“ Why, are you going to have singing ?” 

*“*No; Lbelieve there is to be nothing bat tableanx. 
Waits are about all you get at tableaux.” 


queniipaes 

Bonny (age siz). “‘ Mamma, did George Washington 
have any little boys and girls?” 

Mamma, “I believe not.” 

Bouny. *‘ Well, that’s the reason he never told a lie: 
he didn’t have any one to get off that Santa Claus 
story to.” 

It is rumored that Earl Dunraven will soon be made 
a Duke. This is all wrong. His tithe would be more 
appropriately that of a Fluke, 

inna aee 

Sarrn. “ As far aa I can see, vou don’t seem to con- 
snit your children’s tastes at ali in the selection of 
their Christmas presents. Here you 
have bought books for your eldest 
son, who doesn’t care anything 
about reading, and you say you are 
going to give golf sticks to your 
second son, who doesn’t care any- 
thing about out-door sports.” 

Jonrs. “ Anybody would know 
you were a bachelor and didn't 
know anything about children. My 
boys are never satisfied until they 
have swapped their things, and I 
want them to be satisfied and con- 
tented after Christmas is over.” 


—_—_—~.>—— 


“The prisoner broke in, your 
Honor, and ate up three pies my 
wife had cooked, and then stole five 
copies of my book of poems,” be- 
gan the complainant. 

**Then,” said the Judge, *‘ this is 
not a case for my court. A lunacy 
commission must take it np.” 


—_———— 


Mama. “* Bobby, didn't I tell you 
if you were not a good boy Santa 
Claus wouldn't bring you anything 
for Christmas.” 

Bousy. “ Yes, mamma, I know, 
bat I guess you and Santa Claus 
have different ideas of what good 
is, cos you said Tommy Jones was 
the nanghtiest boy you ever saw, 
and he got-lots of presents last 
Christmas.” 


—— 


“I think it’s mean,’ 
“that my birthday comes on 
Thanksgiving day. People say 
you must not expect mach for your 
virthday because it's suv near Christ- 
mas, and then you must not expect 
much for Christmas because you've 
just had a birthday.” 


* said Ethel, 


Lapines.” 





HARD PRESSED FOR TIME. 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 
“T think a girl who whistles is very unattractive.” 
“Well—I don’ t know. Whistling brought about 
my engagement. 
“How was that 7” 
“IT puckered my lips to whistle, and Charley couldn't 
resist kissing them, and so of course—” 


Wuen Mistress Meigs THE ROLL POTH CALL IN ACCENTS OLEAR AND PLEASANT, 
EAcu LAD AND LASS IN DULORT TONKS RESPONDS wiTa “*CuKisTMAS PRESENT! 


TOO MUCH RISK. 
Castietron, “I want to call on Miss Redbud, and I 
came away and forgot my cards.” 
Tutrer. “ Why not nse one of mine?” 
Castietron, “No; old man; I want to see her.” 


———_->  -—— 


“Papa,” said Tommy,“ I don’t see why they call tur- 
keys gobblers. 1 guess the tarkeys think we ouglit 
to be called the gobblers. Don't you ?” 

eee 

Dawson, “I hear Dude y feels 
his C agg as present. . 

NKIN “Dudely? Why, he got a diamond ring 
worth one ‘hundred and fifty dollars, I don’t see why 
he should feel bine about that.” 

Dawson. “ Well, you see, it was an engagement ring, 
and she has returned it to him.” 


awfully bine about 





nn 

“ While you were talking to Miss Barlow at the ball, 
she was laughing in her sleeve all the time.” 

“ That's where you are wrong. She didn't have any 
sleeve to laugh in.” 

——@————— 

Tommy. * Boo-hoo-hoo !” 

Para. “ What's the matter- 
quarrelling about. 

Tommy. “ Boo-hoo-hoo! Billy hit me ‘cos I said I 
ate more turkey than he did—boo-hoo-hoo!—and I 
know I did, ’cos I busted off three buttons, and he only 
busted off two.” 


what are yon two boys 





AT LUNCHEON, 


Mother. “‘ AUGUSTA, THE DOCTOR TELLS ME THOSE CANDLE- 
STIOKS vou SAW AT HIS DINNER MAVE MARRIED OFF SIX YOUNG 


Auquata (with interest), “Do you surrosx HE COULD BE 
INDUOED TO LEND THEM, MAMMA 7” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ba are certain courtesies that many 
of us are prone to overlook or omit, 


simply because they are such little matters | 


BREAD-AND-BUTTER LETTERS. | 


that we deem them unimportant. Men, es- 
pecially, much more than women, are to 
blame in this respect. So often they for- 
get until the very last moment, or, indeed, 


altogether, to answer invitations, to write | 


 bread-and-butter” letters, and to do the 
thousand and one other things that good- 
breeding requires. 

Women, from their own experience, un- 
derstand better the importance of these mat- 
ters, and so they are more careful. 

A man who has many social engagements 
should go to work systematically to keep 
track of them. He should not, as so many 
men do when their letters come, open the 
envelopes and glance at the cards or the in- 
vitations to dinner just long enough to get 
a vague idea who sent them and when the 
affairs are to be, and then throw them iu a 
heap of other such letters on one side of his 
dressing-table, to be uneaghed again when 
the thought strikes him that it is nearly time 
he answered So-and-so’s invitation. 

Many a man has gone over his little pile 
of invitations, and had a very bad ten min- 
utes on discovering that he had been asked 
to come tosome people with whom he wish- 
ed particularly to stand well; that the day is 
passed, and he has never paid any attention 
whatever to their invitation. It is a most 
difficult situation, and the attempts that are 
made to get out of it gracefully are amusing 
—to all but the victim. It is not exactly 
fun for him. 

The most convenient way to remember 
one’s engagements is to have a little calen- 
dar with spaces under the dates for memo- 
randa, which can stand on one’s table or 
mantel, and as invitations come along, one 
can write them under their dates. Then 
one will see them ahead of him, and he will 
remember to answer them in proper time. 

Dinner invitations should always be an- 
swered immediately. There is nothing more 
trying to a hostess who has arranged a din- 
ner for a certain number of guests than to 
be kept in uncertainty as to how many of 
the people she has asked are coming. She 
ought to know as soon as possible upon 
whom she can count, so that she will have 
plenty of time in which to ask some one 
else to fill a vacant place. 

So, too, when one is asked to a small dance 
or other entertainment at a private house, he 
should answer in time to allow his hostess to 
fill his place if he is unable to go. It is not 
a mere matter of form, as so many men 
seem to think, but it is a matter of the ut- 
most importance. Affairs of the kind are 
not gotten up haphazard, but are carefully 
thought out. The hostess knows just the 
people and just the number she wants, and 
if those whom she asks«lo not respond, her 
plans are all upset and the affair does not 
go smoothly. 

Then as to making dinner calls or party 
calls. It is a custom more honored in the 
breach than in the observance, I fear, but 
there may be more excuse in thiscase. Such 
calls are apt to be stiff and stupid simply 
from their formality. Many men absolutely 
refuse to make them, but it is not good form, 
and out of respect to their hostesses they 
should do it. 

There is one other little formality that it is 
surprising men who are supposed to be well 
bred often fail toobserve. It is the writing of 
so-called ‘‘ bread-and-butter” letters. When 
one has spent a day or two at a country 
house, or has been making a visit anywhere 
with friends, ordinary courtesy demands that 
on his return home he shail write a note to 

(Continued on page 1080.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


IVORY 
SOAP 


99 %o PURE 


Have you noticed when discuss- 
ing household affairs with other 
iadies that each one has found some 





special use for Ivory Soap, usually 
the cleansing of some article that it 
was supposed could not be safely 
cleaned at home? 


Tre Prooter & Gamece Co., Oi'ti. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
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Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report. 


OVAL Pon 
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Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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Hot Weather Cookery. 
if MEAT JELLY made with 
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Extract« BEEF, 


1 package gelatine, 1 pint cold water, soak for one hour, add 1 teaspoon- 
ful A 4% teaspoonful Tabasco Sauce, the juice of 3 lemons, 1 teaspoon ul of 
sugar, 1 gt. boiling water in which has been dissolved 1 teaspoonful of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. Let stand in cold place until formed into a jelly. Serve ice 


















| Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. <A healthy condition of the Kiad- 
neys, Liver and Dowels is the strongest safe- 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 





= Armour & Company, Chicago. 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF j 
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(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


“Vin Mariani, this precious 
wine which gives me strength, 
brightens and increases all our 
faculties.” 


Bartholdi. 


At Davoorers & Fawcy Grocers. Avorn Svnerrrvrions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 


MARIANI & CO.., 
Panis: 4! Boulevard Haussmaun. 52 West 15th St., New Youre. 
Lonvow : 239 Oxford Street, 
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mae 8Y WALTER BAKER & CO. boncnisie miss, 
ee “ot | UNEQUALED FOR _ |” ie, 
SMOOTHNESS, DELICACY & FlAVOR:- 00D 10 EAT & GOOD 10 DRINK. | 
| SESE WALTER BAKER & (0S. VANILIA GHOCOIATE.. 
MPLE SENT-ON RECEIPT OF A 2 “* STAMP TO COVER POSTAGE. 
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is the only word that can describe the feel- 


* 
ings of many today who — thinking that 
everything advertised must be good—have 
IS US been fooled by using something that was 
neither stiff nor resilient. We don’t ask you 
re erm to buy 


H ai r But send for 


our complete 
: Cloth 


line of 
Samples 
AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 
: PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


and judge 
for yourself. 
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TOILET POWDER — CEL. F*A‘W, Inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine hut those hearing the word “FRANCE” and the sicnature CH. FAY 














Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system withoul weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and tts 
ects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it, 
Millions have found it invaluable 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 


"World HIGHEST AWARD. 





{TMPERIAL’ 

@RANUM | 
‘Is unquestionably a most 
‘valuable FOOD @ sick 
room, where cither little 
‘one or adult needs deli- 
‘cate, nourishing dict !! 


Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! 
Sons, New York. 


John Carle & 











Somatose 


B Seientifie Food, 


consisting of albumoses, the elements 
necessary for nutrition — Is palatable, and 
stimulates the appetite — Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach — 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
gain in flesh and strength — Is not expen- 
sive, as only a small quantity is neces- 
sary because of its concentrated nature. 
Supplied in 2-02.,%, %, and 1-pound 


tins; also the following combinations : 


Somatose-Biscuit. — (10% Somatose), 


Palatable, nourishing — a valuable addition to the diet, 

Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10% 
Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. A desirable addition to the 
diet of children, and a pleasant beverage, 
both nourishing and stimulating, for table use. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Chocolatc 
(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
All druggists Send for free descriptive pamphiets. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


ST EINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form, Also forsale for 
cash or on installments a large assortment of 
nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 
7 Pianos, all warranted like their new 

anos. Also, second-hand Pianos of ot 
make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 5. 14th St, 


NEW YORK. 











—_ = THICK or THIN. 
PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL 
Of Finest Woods. 
For Parlors, 


Dining, Bed-Rooms, Eto. 


2 FLOORS 
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(Continued from page WT.) 

his entertainers, telling them of his arrival, 
and thanking them for the pleasure his visit 
has given him. It would seem a most nat 
ural thing to do, yet some men constantly 
neglect it. This *s a thing that is impern 
tive, and no man can afford not to do it 
One may perhaps be pardoned for omitting 
now and then to make dinner calls, but there 
is vo excuse for his omitting his bread-and 
butter letter. 

Attention to sach little matters as these 
marks the difference between the thorough 
bred and the man who goes heedlessly along 


| 


on his unconventional way, treading on other 


people's toes, and happy so long as his com 
fort is undisturbed 


CARE OF WATER 
fEVHE househol4er who during the heated 
term has had bis table-water filtered or 

boiled is apt with the return of cold wea- 
ther to relax his vigilance, 
there no longer lurk germs of typhoid, diph- 
theria, or enteric troubles in the liquid he 
drinks. 
as to the purity of the water used by his 
family it is well to test it. A simple test 
which may be tried at home is to put a half 
glass of water and a half-teaspoonful of gran 
ulated sugar into a bottle, which must be 
tightly corked. Set in a room where the 
thermometer registers about seventy. The 
phial must stand in a strong light, but not in 
the direct sunlight. If the water is impure 
there will appear by the end of two days 
light specks in the liquid. Keep the bottle 
corked for a week, aud 
any odor about the conteuts. If you dis- 
cover a peculiar smell, as of rancid oil, be- 
ware! The water may be all right for wash 
ing, but it contains germs which may prove 
to be an insidious but a deadly poison 

Mauy physicians forbid the use of ice in 
drinking-water, declaring that it is so often 
contaminated as to cause serious illness. A 
cooler containing an outside ice -chamber 
may now be bought, and by the use of this 
the liquid is kept cold but pure. An easier 
method, and Ove which is within the reach 
of all housekeepers, is to keep bottles filled 
with water in the ice-chest 

To render impure water innocuous it must 
be boiled for forty-five minutes. A shorter 
period will déstroy alkalies and salts, but 
will not annihilate all bacteria. Many peo 
ple complain of the tastelessness of boiled 
water. It may be aerated by pouring it balf 
a dozen times from one vessel to another 

In winter or summer children under two 
years of age will be in better health if allow 
ed to drink no unboiled water 
etc., that might not harm older persons, ay 
cause trouble in the delicate intestines of a 
child. A bottle of boiled water for baby’s 
special use should always be on hand, and 
the careful mother need never fear to let the 
little one drink freely of this. Many a baby 


and to feel that 


Bat unless one is positively certain | 


hen see if there is | 


Lime sats, | 


has gone safely through the trying period of | 


cutting and stomach teeth, because a 
watchful mother has seen for herself that the 
milk and the water were made absolutely 
pure by sterilization 


eve 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


trust him 


You want Scott’s Emul- 
sion. If youask your drug- 
gist for it and get it—you 
can trust that man. But if 
he offers you “something 
just as g¢ od,” he will do the 
same when your doctor 
writes a prescription for 
which he wants to get a 
special effect — play the 
game of life and apey for 
the sake of a penny or twe 
more profit. You Pee | 
trust that man. Get what 
you ask for, and pay for, 
whether it is Scott’s Emul- 
sion or anything else. 
paveEE anne, CEE aae Vert. coated 





THe DELICATE DECORATIONS 
of fine silverware are des- 
troyed by poor silver polish. 
Don’t risk them, USE 


| SILICON 


The eandere ge vliwh, @ 
polisher, w saves 

. cone A Fo it beil- 
oat without wearing, with- 
every- 

oad ovenyuhere. Sent 


tit PRD gytacor, 0°. 


As 
or 





ELECTRO-& 










HARPER'S BAZAR 


Pure Sure 





The best that money can buy 


. HOLYOKE. 
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Mort, Ph.D., 


** Pursuant to 
find the s 
principally of vegetable origin 
of any mietallic px 
also the entire absence o 

‘*It is not the office 
any preparation ; 
SALVA-CEA, 


ame to be compose d of 


SON, 


tted pain 






























| Drve axv Cuz. Cozr., Sole 


Your dealer will show you samples ; 


The eminent chemist, Prof. Henry A. 


LL.D., ete 


request I have examined the preparation known as SALVA-CEA, and 
perfectly harmless and efficient medicinal constituents, 
Chemical analysis demonstrates the entire absence 
such as lead, mercury, 
f any alkaloid, such as morphine (opium), strychnine, etc. 
of the chemist to 
still, knowing the nature of the constituent elements which compose 
I can say that the properties of the same are so well defined that I am 
justified in saying it should accomplish the work for which it is recommended.” 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE MARK.) 


is especially effective in cases of 
Skin Diseases, Old Sores, Sore Muscles, 
Sore Throat, Earache, Ulcers, 
Catarrh, Bruises, Piles. 


I'wo sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box 
and rheumatism of the joints use Sale 
Sold in tins at 75 


Tue Branpretu Co., 27 


Rae's Lucca Oil 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


Resolyent (the new blood purifier), will 

| afford instant reiief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy cure in every form of tor- 

| turing and disfiguring skin humours. 

Sold throughout the world, 


and 
American chemists in all the inci 
F. Neww@ery & Sons, |, King 





FRE Ask y our 

. Optician 
togive youa“Lioyp” 
Part. Case with your 
eyeglass to prevent 
its ae 





THE TRUMPETER’S CALL 


is obeyed by the soldier who hears its note no more implicitly than 
the call of fashion is followed by those who are socially correct. 


we. 
ew THE WHITING PAPER COMPANY » 


are the largest manufacturers of fine correspondence papers in the world, and 
their product is recognized by society everywhere as being the highest grade 
and most suitable for polite correspondence, 


if not, write us, 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 


., reports: 


‘*‘New York, Oct. 22, 1895. 


arsenic, copper, etc., or their salts, as 


point out the medicinal applicability of 


At druggists’, or by mail. 


a-cea ** Extra Strong.” 





cents each, 


4 Canal St., New York 


WEE Se ( 
The Praises of 
°C ZODONT 
“Have Been Sung Fer 
Over*Half a (entury Any 








The Perfection of Olive Oil 
a a 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 
re and sweet, is one of the most 
me of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. ; 


Oil, 


S. RAE & CO., : 
Leghorn, Italy. 











followed by mild doses of Cuticura’ 





armenfylva 


CHICAGO. | 





J. G. Mouson & Aa 
Co. (London, 
Paris, Frankfort) 
have made per- ou 


fume for over ag i 
century. That -P 
they have mas- @ 7 
tered their art has § | Ba 
never been ques- mS 
tioned. Their two } ABS 
most recent pro- A &§ 
ductions are 


De 
Roe 4, 


and Qigletfe. 
— Imperiale 





These odors 
combine the most 
perfect blendings 
of the perfumer’s 
art. Rare, del- 
icate, refined, 
they commend 
themselves | at 
once to the most 
fastidious. 



























THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


“Ho. 4Tli Rhine Violets” 
It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower. 

Cut this advertisement ; 
out and show it to your 
dealer. 




















Bebidas» piliatox — 
pation tot and 25%. Get the 


books™ your druggist "s 























